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hari Uh ch 


She spent more time crafting the songs on her latest 
recording than any other in her long and storied career. 
The result? Possibly her finest album yet. 


Le bruit court i 
dans ville 


In English their name means A Rumour is Running Jin 
The City and on their third release in 30 years theygs 
make music that sparkles like jewels. 


Malinky 


Celebrating 20 years as a band, the Se 
marks the occasion with a superb do 7 


sounds of'ireland’s,great Celtic bands from | 
Diane Oxner [> “0 Amadou & Miriam 
She made a landmark recording-the first i e with the Blind 
Boys of Alabama 
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featuite-Helem Creightoh’s historic field r 
included Farewell Jo Nova Scotia. 
ah Traditional Malian polyrhythms fuse with 
ant tribute to Southern gospel harmonies—an inspired 
cultural combination from two cultures. 
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Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 


albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Editorial 


Roddy Campbell pays tribute to the 
remarkable Mitch Podolak. 


Long Player 
The Record That Changed My Life: Chuck 
Brodsky salutes Bob Dylan’s Greatest Hits Vol. II. 


Swansongs 
Penguin Eggs pays tribute to Mitch Malinky > a 
Podolak, Leon Redbone, Mose Scarlett, ~~ S~ 
Johnny Clegg, Art Neville, Kelly Jay, and 
Dr. John. 


A Quick Word With 


... Québec traditional music and dance — _ oo 
master advocate Gilles Garand. 4 se .. F ‘ 


Introducing 


Kora Feder, Eastern Owl, Inn Echo, and 
Kitty Macfarlane. 


Graham Nash 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: Colin Irwin 
has a word with the writer of such classic 
Crosby, Stills & Nash songs as Marrakesh 
Express, Teach Your Children, Our House. 


Reviews 
Alex Cuba, Sublime: “Alex Cuba is at the 
top of his game.” 


En francais 


Le bruit court dans ville et Inn Echo. 


A Point of View 


Jon Brooks provides his take on the cultural 
appropriation controversy. Abigail 


Shari Ulrich 


JON BROOKS 
Motu Nor Rust #1 (our Sep 13) 


Brooks’ answer: 


What makes us human? 


Love, hope, faith, wouder and the ineffable. 
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AETH (CD, DIGITAL & FINALLY ON VINYL) 
rium arrives November, Singles earlier: 


 Spotity and Apple Music. 


LOGAN AND NATHAN 


CHASING TALES (AND A FEW OTHER THINGS) 
A tender freak-folk dance of early love and 
passion from this Vancouver-based duo. 


Coming in November: 
SILENT WINTERS harmonize xmas 


fallentreerecords.com 


rooted in Edmonton, Alberta 


FALLEN 
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stingray radio 


1. Dave Gunning 
Up Against The Sky (Wee House of Music) 
2. The O’Pears 
Stay Warm (Independent) 
3. Our Native Daughters 
Songs of Our Native Daughters (Smithsonian Folkways) 
4. Benjamin Dakota Rogers 
Better By Now (Independent) 
5. Runa 
Ten (Independent) 
6. Michael Jerome Browne 
That's Where It’s At (Borealis) 
7. Jadea Kelly 
Met While Incarcerated Soundtrack (independent) 
8. Braden Gates 
Pictures Of Us (Borealis) 
9. John Wort Hannam 
Acres of Elbow Room (Independent) 
10. The Small Glories 


Assiniboine & The Red (Red House Records) 


The mosi-pla 


yed folk and roots discs played nationally by 
sic throughout June, July, and August 2019. 


steve byrne’s 
top 10 


ie 


SH 
Steve Byrne | 


Deaf Shepherd 
Synergy (Greentrax) 


The Dubliners 
In Session (Hallmark/Transatlantic) 


Tim Eriksen 
Tim Eriksen (Appleseed) 


David Francey 
Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


Dougie MacLean 
Real Estate (Dunkeld Records) 


James Malcolm 
Sconeward (Greentrax) 


Various Artists 
Our Songs (Avondale Music) 


Rum Ragged 
Hard Times (Independent) 


Rum Ragged 
Rum Ragged (Independent) 


The Irish Descendents 
Is Your Rhubarb Up (independent) 


Dardanelles 
Eastern Light (Independent) 


Hamish Moore 
Open Ended (Dunkeld Records) 


Jim Reid: 
| Saw the Wild Geese Flee (Springthyme) 


Davy Steele 
Chasing Shadows ( Fenn Music Service) 


Based on album sales for June, July, and August 2019, at 


{s, 198 Duckworth Street, S¢ 


ohns, NL, A1C 1G5 


Bill Callahan 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Roy Williamson 
The Long Journey South (Moidart Music) 


Steve Byrne is a founder member of Malinky and is quoted extensively 


in our feature on the Scottish band on page 26 


blackbyrd 


Bill Callahan 
Shepherd in a Sheepskin Vest (Drag City) 


Bruce Springsteen 


Calexico and Iron & Wine 


Lukas Nelson and the Promise of the Real 
Turn Off The News (Fantasy) 


Buddy and July Miller 
Breakdown on 20th Ave. South (New West) 


Ilana (The Creator) (Sahel Sounds) 


Hasta El Ciel (Dead Oceans) 


2. 
Western Stars (Columbia) 
3. 
Years to Burn (Blue Note) 
4. 
5. A.A. Bondy 
Enderness (Fat Possum) 
6. 
ie Mdou Moctar 
8. Jade Jackson 
Wilderness (epitaph) 
9. Kruangbin 
10. Various Artists 


Based on album sales for June, July, and August 2019, at Blackbyrcd Myoozik, 


Pacific Breeze (Light in the Attic) 


10442-82 Ave., Edmonton, AB, T6E 2A2 and at Jan-17 Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T2T 0B4 


1. Curtis Clearsky & The Constellations 
Indigifunk (Independent) 
2: Kevin Finseth 
Opium Hymns (Independent) 
= The Specials 
Encore (Strut Records) 
4. Jeremy Dutcher 
Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwakonawa (independent) 
oF, Peggy Lee 
Echo Painting (Songlines) 
6. Soul Of A Nation 
Two (No Format) 
The Cinematic Orchestra 
To Believe (Domino Recording Co.) 
8. Orquesta Akokan 
Orquesta Akokan (Daptone) 
9. Itamar Erez 
Mi Alegria (Independent) 
10. Olafur Arnalds & Alice Sara Ott 


The Chopin Project (Mercury Classics) 


Based on album sales for June, July, and August 2019, at Highlife 
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Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


Steve Earle 
Townes (New West) 


Bob Dylan 
Together Through Life (Columbia) 


Seasick Steve 
| Started Out With Nothing I've Still Got Most Of It Left (Warners) 


Sam Baker 
Cotton (Music Road) 


The Once 
The Once (Independent) 


Iron & Wine 
Around The Well (sub Pop) 


Lhasa 
Lhasa (Audiogram) 


Wilco 


Wilco (Nonesuch) 


Eddie Reader 
Love Is The Way (101 Distribution) 


Joel Plaskett 
Three (MapleMusic) 


Based on album charts from Penguin Eggs issue No. 43, 


published in the autumn of 2009. 


Mavis Stap 


backstreet 


1. Jenn Grant 
Love, Inevitable (Leo Vela) 


2. Rick White & Eiyn Sof 

The Opening (Bluetog) 
3. Jeremy Dutcher 

Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwakonawa (independent) 
4. Bill Callahan 


Shepherd in a Sheepskin Vest (Drag City) 


5. Aldous Harding 
Designer (4D) 


The Tallest Man On Earth 
| Love You, It’s a Fever Dream (Birds Records) 


Colin Fowlie 
Party Music (Independent) 


8. Orville Peck 
Pony ( Royal Mountain) 
9. Old Man Luedecke 
Easy Money (True North) 
10. Mdou Moctar 


llana (The Creator) (Sahel Sounds) 


Based on album sales for June, July, and August 2019, at 
Backstreet Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 


soundscapes 


ie Bruce Springsteen 
Western Stars (Columbia) 
2. Bill Callahan 
Shepherd in a Sheepskin Vest (Drag City) 
3: Justin Rutledge 
Passages (outside Music) 
4. Neil Young & The Stray Gators 


Tuscaloosa (Reprise) 


2; Jim Cuddy 
Countrywide Soul (wea) 


Big Thief 
UFOF (4aD) 


Ronnie Lane 
Just For A Moment (1973-1997) (Universal Music) 


Mavis Staples 
We Get By (Epitaph) 


Our Native Daughters 
Songs Of Our Native Daughters (Smithsonian Folkways) 


Various Artists 
Hallelujah: Songs Of Leonard Cohen (Ace Records) 


Based on album sales for June, July, and August 2019, 
at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


ckua radio 


Shepherd in a Sheepskin Vest (Drag City) 


Stories From A Downtown Apartment (independent) 


ue Mavis Staples 
We Get By (ANTI) 
Za Manx Marriner Mainline 
Hell Bound For Heaven (Stony Plain) 
3: Lucette 
Deluxe Hotel Room (Rock Creek) 
4. Bruce Springsteen 
Western Stars (Columbia) 
5. Jenn Grant 
Love, Inevitable (Leo Vela) 
6. Various Artists 
Cover Art (Calgary Folk Music Festival) 
7. Bill Callahan 
8. Justin Rutledge 
Passages (outside Music) 
9. Leeroy Stagger 
Me and the Mountain (Rebeltone) 
10. Calexico and Iron & Wine 
Years to Burn (Sub Pop) 
ue Celeigh Cardinal 
12. Jim Cuddy 
Countrywide Soul (wea) 
les} Josh Ritter 
Fever Breaks (Pytheas) 
14. Leeroy Stagger 
Strange Path (True North) 
15. Old Man Luedecke 
Easy Money (True North) 
16. Willie Nelson 
Ride Me Back Home (Legacy) 
lize Blue Moon Marquee 
Bare Knuckles & Brawn (independent) 
18. Keb’ Mo’ 
Oklahoma (Independent) 
19. Mdou Moctar 
Ilana (The Creator) (Sahel Sounds) 
20. Cam Penner 


At War With Reason (Independent) 


The most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA radio - 


www.ckua.org - throughout June, July, and August 2019. 


Ronny Lane 
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nguin eggs 
The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 83, Autumn, 2019 
Issn: 73060205 
PO Box 4009, South Edmonton, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, T6E 4S8 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Cell: (780) 920-3577 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon 
and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Canada 
anadd 
Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cid du Canada for the Arts 
Albert. ‘ 
CA Foundation 


for the Arts 
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F ditorial 


he Canadian folk community » 
lost a slice of its soul with the 


recent passing of Mitch Po- 
dolak. It’s immeasurable the impact 
this man has had on all of our lives 
because of the folk festivals he either 
started or helped inspire. Countless 
musicians have benefitted from the 
encouragement he gave and the 
work he provided for them, whether 
on the stages he created or through 
the numerous grassroots house con- 
certs he initiated. 

He was funny, belligerent, mod- 
est, opinionated, astute, candid, 
sometimes inappropriate, but always 
staunchly passionate about folk 
music that came from an identifi- 
able tradition. He played old-time 
clawhammer banjo. And he played it 
well. His enthusiasm for his favourite 
instrument he passed on to his sons, 
particularly to Leonard Podolak, who 
has gone on to create a remarkable 
career for himself. 

What’s more, Mitch gave his unwav- 
ering support to this magazine from 
the outset. To me, it felt like a bless- 
ing. And | still chuckle at the memory 
of him and | selling the latest copy at 
7 a.m. on a Saturday morning to the 
fans lining up to get into the Calgary 
folk festival. Mitch wouldn’t take no 
for an answer. He was as convincing 
as a carny barker revelling in his 
interaction with the public. 

We often talked about the current 


condition of Canada’s folk festivals. 
His last reckoning was pure Podolak: 
disparaging but insightful, slagging 
most but praising a select few. 

“| think the people who AD (artistic 
directors) folk festivals should know 
more about folk music,” he said. “1 
think a folk festival should be a folk 
festival not a pop festival. When it 
becomes a folk festival it becomes 
totally unique. As it becomes main- 
stream, it loses its appeal.” 

The trend towards the mainstream 
shows no sign of abating as folk mu- 
sicians—an4d, in particular, traditional 
folk musicians—grow ever-scarcer on 
folk festival bills. 

Half-jokingly, Mitch once proclaimed 
himself a folk fascist when ques- 
tioned about initially booking only 
acoustic acts. An odd thing to say for 
a Trotskyist, for sure. But for him, it 
was Crucial to nurture those artists 
who performed folk songs that high- 
lighted the struggles, the triumphs, 
the anguish, the optimism, and 
the joys of working-class men and 
women as they went about their daily 
lives. These songs remain an intrinsic 
part of our cultural heritage. They tell 
us more about our social past than 
history books. You didn’t read about 
Albert (Ginger) Goodwin, the coal 
miner and inspirational trade union 
leader murdered for his activism, in 
the school books | studied. I’d never 
heard of this tragic, working-class 
hero until Enoch Kent wrote and 
sang The Murder Of Ginger Goodwin 
on his album Take A Trip With Me. 
Goodwin’s death in 1918 sparked the 
Vancouver General Strike, the first 
general strike in Canada. Why, then, 
are the curators of such songs now 
casually put out to pasture? 

Elsewhere in these pages, Gary 
Cristall describes Mitch Podolak as 
a cultural revolutionary —a fitting 
epitaph for a truly remarkable human 
being. Who now will man the barri- 
cades? 
— Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


Chuck Brodsky: Celebrates 
the impact Bob Dylan’s Greate it 
Volume II had on his writing. 


y grandfather had a friend who 

worked for Columbia Records. 

I don’t know what his position 
there was, but I’m guessing it was either in 
distribution or in radio promotion because 
he always had boxes of promotional copies 
of LP records in the trunk of his car. 

Whenever he’d see my grandfather he’d 
give him a box, and since my grandparents 
didn’t own a record player, my grandfather 
would give the albums to my sister and me. 

There would always be a mix of artists, 
such as Simon & Garfunkel, Chicago, Bar- 
bara Streisand, Earth, Wind & Fire, Johnny 
Mathis, Johnny Cash, Dave Brubeck, and 
various recordings of classical music. Some 
of it I liked, some of it I didn’t. 

But there was one album that really 
grabbed me like no other. It was Bob 
Dylan’s Greatest Hits Vol. 2, which to this 
day remains my all-time favourite record. 

I was 11 years old when I first heard that 
Dylan album. By then I’d saved up enough 
from my weekly allowance, and from a few 
lawn-mowing jobs, to buy my own record 
player. As well as I can remember, after I 
got that Dylan album I pretty much listened 
to nothing else. 

I used to leave the “replay” arm in the po- 
sition that would cause the needle go back 


to the beginning of the record once the final 
song had finished. It was basically on an 
endless loop. I would fall asleep every night 
listening to side one, which had Watching 
The River Flow, Don't Think Twice, It’s Al- 
right, Lay Lady Lay, and my very favourite 
Dylan song, Stuck Inside Of Mobile With 
The Memphis Blues Again. In my entire 

life I’ve learned maybe three or four cover 
songs, and Stuck Inside Of Mobile... is one 
of them. 

[ve wondered a few times why I latched 
onto that particular song and that particular 
record. I’d been growing up on pop music. 
I didn’t have older brothers or sisters who 
might’ve turned me on to any of the cool 
music coming out at the time. This was un- 
like anything else I would’ ve been listening 
to then. 

There was just something primal about the 
way this artist and this record affected me 
that made me keep wanting to hear it, over 
and over. It could have been the vitality 
and wild abandon with which the musi- 
cians all seemed to play. It could have been 
the unique way Dylan expressed himself, 
through his phrasing and his raw vocal 
style. I do remember being mesmerized by 
the endless flow of lyrics, some that I could 
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“There was just something 
something primal about the way 
this artist and this record affect- 
ed me that made me keep want- 
ing to hear it, over and over.” 


make sense of, and some that I couldn’t 
(and still can’t). They all washed over me, 
along with the music, in a most comforting 
way. Seeds were planted then. 

It would be another seven years before 
I'd start really getting into Dylan’s other 
music. That happened during my freshman 
(and only) year at university, when I started 
soaking up as much from the songwriting 
masters as I could. 

I was developing a love for words and lan- 
guage, for phrasing, and for songs that had 
something to say. Dylan resonated with me 
then on a new and deeper level now than he 
had when I was 11 or 12. 

I was writing my earliest songs, and was 


very much in my formative years as a song- 
writer. I revisited his Greatest Hits Vol. 2 
album and fell in love with it all over again. 
This would be my beacon. It’s probably 
where I learned to write long, wordy songs. 

It’s definitely where I learned to appreci- 
ate a song that has something to say. 
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Mitch Podolak 


A. nist movement, and the ’60s all 
rolled up in a big, contradictory ball. 

The first expressed itself in his culinary 
choices—schmaltz herring and Chinese 
food, among other delights; a certain sense 
of humour; some Yiddish expressions; and a 
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itch Podolak was the product of 
the Jewish Diaspora, the commu- 


profound sense of social justice. 

The second took that sense of social justice 
and refined it and sharpened it. Mitch was a 
Trotskyist (not a Trotskyite!) part of the an- 
ti-Stalinist classical Marxist humanist and dem- 
ocratic tradition. It was also where folk music 
came in—it was one of the preferred musical 
genres of the political left as performed by The 


Weavers, Woody Guthrie, Pete Seeger, and The 
Travellers, Canada’s leading folk performers. 

The third—the ’60s—was where the banjo, 
marijuana, long hair and beard, and casual 
dress came from, as well as a laissez faire 
cultural entrepreneurship. 

Combine all these and you have a unique 
combination of skills, attitudes, and preju- 
dices that produced an exceptional ability to 
conceive of projects and recruit others to join 
him in them. Part street urchin, part Leninist 
militant, part Tom Sawyer and part Don Quix- 
ote, Mitch took on the world and tried to make 
it better. 

At around 14, Mitch went to a hootenanny at 
the Toronto Jewish ‘Y’ —the YMHA at Spa- 
dina and Bloor, near where he lived. Inspired 
by the folk performers, particularly Mary Jane 
and Winston Young, he saved up his money to 
attend a concert at the Bohemian Embassy; it 
cost a dollar and, as he told me, “It wasn’t so 
easy to scrape a buck together.” 

He was entranced by the club and figured out 
that he could help the coffee guy by collecting 
cups in exchange for getting in to the Sunday 
night hootenannies for free. A couple of years 
later, he was running the coffee bar. At the 
same time, he met the Young Socialists —the 
youth wing of the League for Socialist Ac- 
tion—the Canadian Trotskyist organization. 
Between the two, Mitch got an education, 
learning how to organize things cultural and 
political. 

These two areas of interest took him to 
Winnipeg, where he worked for the CBC and 
helped organize demonstrations against the war 
in Vietnam. As academic and activist David 
Camfield wrote after Mitch’s death, “He played 
a key role in the movement against the war in 
Vietnam and reviving anti-Stalinist Marxism in 
the city.” 

He also came up with an idea on how to cel- 
ebrate Winnipeg’s centennial in 1974—a folk 
festival. It wasn’t the first but it soon gained 
a reputation as the best, bringing together a 
diverse group of artists. 

Never satisfied, Mitch helped start more 
festivals — Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Canso...— a venue—the West End Cultural 
Centre —and a touring organization— Home 
Routes. Failing to create a political revolution, 
Mitch tried to create a cultural one. 

His creations survive him and have inspired 
other cultural activists, who, like the 14-year- 
old at the Y, have become entranced by great 
alternative music and want to spend their lives 
working with it and changing the world. 

— Gary Cristall 
Gary Cristall was a friend, comrade, and 
colleague of Mitch’s for almost 50 years. 


Leon Redbone 


Leon Redbone 


Born 1949 
s metaphors for life go, the mixed-up 
confusions that were Leon Redbone 
worked exceedingly well. Apparently, 
he was born Dickran Gobalian in Nicosia, the 
capital of the eastern Mediterranean island of 
Cyprus, on Aug. 26, 1949. 

Only he wasn’t Cypriot: he was of Armenian 
diaspora stock. He played his cards close to 
his chest when it came to his background and 
bloodlines. He nurtured his enigma. Visually, 
his trademark Panama hat and, as hep folks 
say, his shades—seen in so many images of 
him—helped to conceal his face, augmenting 
and enhancing the mystery. He could teach 
Bob Dylan a lesson or three about cool. 

The strange thing was that only the foolhardy 
would ever have considered Redbone’s night- 
club recipe of jazz, blues, R&B, folk, and Tin 
Pan Alley cool in the slightest. Yet his voice 
panned gold dust out of gravel. Seemingly, as if 
out of the ether, he had surfaced in Toronto in 
the late 1960s. Dylan met him at the Mariposa 
Folk Festival in 1972 and sang his praises with 
all the fervour of the newly converted or a paid 
publicist in his 1974 Rolling Stone interview 
with Ben Fong-Torres. 


Redbone duly signed to Warner Brothers. 
His debut album On the Track (1975) was pro- 
duced by the twice-Grammy winner Joel Dorn 
(tor Roberta Flack’s The First Time Ever I Saw 
Your Face (1972) and Killing Me Softly With 
His Song (1973) and had cover artwork by a 
U.S. animator supreme, Chuck Jones (Looney 
Tunes, Merrie Melodies). 

It was all very indicative that stops were 
being pulled out. It opened with Jimmie 
Rodgers’s Sweet Mama Hurry Home Or I'll 
Be Gone and ended with the traditional Polly 
Wolly Doodle. It carved out Redbone’s bygone 
revivalist territory. It even had the jazz violin 
pioneer Joe Venuti in its session credits. 

By 1976, he was appearing on Saturday Night 
Live, where he fit right in. Much recorded, he 
broke into other realms, for example, duetting 
with Zooey Deschanel on Baby, It’s Cold Out- 
side over the closing credits of the Christmas 
comedy movie E/f (2003). He released his final 
studio album, Flying By, in 2014 and retired 
from performing the next year. 

The enigma that was Leon Redbone was 
deliciously enhanced by him never breaking 
character on or off stage in public. Until his 
death on May 30 in Bucks County, PA, he 
remained the Leon Redbone. And the mystique 
and mystery will endure. 

— Ken Hunt 


Mose Scarlett 


WM ose Scarlett specialized in songs 


ae @ 
aw & 


dressed the part, neatly turned out in a three- 


from earlier eras —jazz, blues, 


ragtime, and swing—and always 


piece suit and fedora or, more informally, a 
waistcoat and workingman’s flat cap. Within 
Canadian music, he was an anachronism, a 
performer cheerfully out of step with the times. 
But that was also a big part of his charm. 

Scarlett shared his love of those old-time 
songs with Leon Redbone, a performer with 
whom he became friends during their early 
days in the Toronto folk music scene. When 
Scarlett died on May 30 at Toronto’s Michael 
Garron Hospital after being diagnosed with 
leukemia late last year, it was the very same 
day that Redbone died. Many who knew both 
musicians felt the coincidence as fitting as it 
was strange. Scarlett was 72. 

Blessed with a deep, resonant singing voice 
and a self-taught, fingerpicking guitar style 
often described as stride, Scarlett was similarly 
old-fashioned in his personal demeanour. Bruce 
Cockburn, who met him in 1969 when he 
and his future wife, Kitty, stayed at Scarlett’s 
apartment in Toronto’s east end, recalls being 
impressed with his honesty and generosity. 

“Mose was one of the most honourable 
people I’d ever met,” says Cockburn, who 
produced Scarlett’s first album, 1981’s Stalling 


\ 
Mose aa 
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for Time. 

On his own recordings and the trio of al- 
bums he made with Jackie Washington and 
Ken Whiteley, Scarlett gravitated to music 
from the early 1900s up to the 30s. 

Mosley Steven Barnes Scarlett was born 
in Peterborough, ON, on Aug. 10, 1946, one 
of three children born to electrical engineer 
Barnes (Barney) Scarlett and Mary Scarlett, 
a former kindergarten teacher. When Mose 
was about 10, his father left his job at 
General Electric for work in Ohio and the 
family settled in Northfield-Macedonia. 

Mose bought himself a $17 guitar and 
taught himself to play. But, to escape his fa- 
ther—a kind but strict man—and the threat 
of conscription during the Vietnam War, the 
18-year-old Scarlett returned to Canada and 
settled into Toronto’s coffee house scene. 

In 1969, he made his debut at the Maripo- 
sa Folk Festival, hosting a new songwriters 
workshop that included Ken Whiteley, 
Shirley Eikhard, and David Bradstreet. 

Throughout his career, Scarlett often 
performed with musical partners, including 
initially his first wife, Anne Tener, with 
whom he had two daughters. In the 1970s, 
he played coffee houses such as Toronto’s 
Nervous Breakdown, Fiddler’s Green, the 
Groaning Board, and the Riverboat with 
harmonica player Jim McLean. And he 


became a mainstay of Ontario folk festivals. 


His 1981 debut album, which featured six 
original songs, was followed by The Funda- 


fil 
Mose Seatlett Uh Fie 
% 
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mental Things in 1995 and 2002’s Precious 
Seconds, which features collaborations with 
guitarists Amos Garrett, Colin Linden, Jeff 
Healey, and David Wilcox, among others. 
But he found his largest audience with 
Washington and Whiteley. After recording 
their first album, 1991’s Juno-nominated 
Where Old Friends Meet, the trio released 
and toured two more popular recordings. 
Mr. Scarlett leaves his longtime partner, 
Tina Cohen; sisters Sandra Restall and Su- 
san Regimbald; daughters Jessica Scarlett 
and Gaelyn Scarlett; and five grandchildren. 
(An extended version of this obituary 
ran in the Globe & Mail, June 10, 2019. 
It is used here with the kind permission of 
Nicholas Jennings.) 
— Nicholas Jennings 


Johnny Clegg 
Anti-Apartheid Activist, Songwriter 
Born 1953 
= n Dutch, apartheid means separateness. 
: In its transplanted Afrikaans usage it 
§ became a synonym for segregation in 
shocking ways. The multi-instrumentalist 
and songwriter Jonathan Clegg was born in 
Bacup in Lancashire on June 7, 1953, toa 
British father and a Rhodesian mother. Af- 
ter the marriage’s breakdown, she returned 
home and married a South African journal- 


ist. Clegg’s formative years were spent in 
South Africa, Zambia, and Israel. 

In apartheid-era South Africa, as his 
arrest record (beginning age 15) showed, he 
broke most every colour bar rule. Ritually 
inducted into the Zulu Bantu ethnic group, 
he learned, studied, and later wrote about its 
language, culture, and music. Ironically, the 
U.K. Musicians’ Union expelled the umZu- 
lu omhlope (‘White Zulu’) for performing 
in South Africa during the boycott years. 

His elegiac mixed English and Zulu song 
Asimbonanga on Savuka’s Third World 
Child (1987) proved one of the most pop- 
ular anti-apartheid anthems. The title had 


been fluidly translated as ‘We can’t see him’ 


and ‘We haven’t seen him’. It mentions 
such individuals in the freedom struggle as 
Steve Biko, Neil Aggett, Nelson Mandela, 
and Victoria Mxenge. 

At Clegg’s Frankfurt am Main concert 
in 1999, a spry Mandela slow-danced onto 
the stage during Asimbonanga. He offered, 
“Tt is music and dancing that makes me at 


Johnny Clegg 


peace with the world. And at peace with 
myself...” And then asked the band to play 
it again. 
Clegg died on July 16 in Johannesburg 
in what was his chosen spiritual homeland, 
post-apartheid South Africa. 
— Ken Hunt 


Art Neville 


New Orleans Musical Linchpin 
Born 1937 

ne family clan above all others 
dominates the New Orleans 

* musical scene. Arthur Lanon 
Neville, born on Dec. 17 1937 to Arthur 
Neville and Amelia (née Landry) was 
steeped in Crescent City cultural folkways. 
He transported the city’s musical traditions 
into modern times. Listeners who’d never 
heard of second-lining danced to his syn- 
copated, slinky session playing on records 
like Lee Dorsey’s international hit Working 


ts 


Art Neville” 


In A Coal Mine (1966) and Labelle’s Lady 
Marmalade (1974) with its anytime risqué 
prostitute’s come-on “Voulez vous coucher 
avec moi/ce soir...” 

He was one of the bedrock musicians of 
the New Orleans scene. Over his career he 
was a linchpin of the Meters, the aston- 
ishing Mardi Gras Indian collective, The 
Wild Tchoupitoulas, the family outfit the 
Neville Brothers (whose Yellow Moon with 
the Quebec-born producer Daniel Lanois 
transformed their career) and the Funky 
Meters. He died on Jul. 22 in the city of his 
birth: New Orleans. 

— Ken Hunt 


Kelly Ja 
‘Soe aiedatd 
Born 1941 

elly Jay, the charismatic leader of 

the 1970s blues-rock band Crow- 

bar died June 21 in hospital in 
Calgary after suffering a stroke. He was 78. 
The singer, songwriter, and pianist co-wrote 
the iconic Canadian hit Oh, What A Feeling, 
which was inducted into the Canadian 
Songwriters Hall of Fame in 2011. Kelly 
Jay would also co-write, with producer Bob 
Ezrin, Devil’s Food for Alice Cooper’s solo 
debut LP, Welcome to My Nightmare. 

Born Henry Blake Fordham in Toronto, 
ON, on Dec. 1, 1941, he took up piano and 
fronted numerous local bar bands in the 
60s until he caught the eye of Ronnie Haw- 
kins. Together they would play such presti- 
gious gigs as Bill Graham’s Fillmore East 
opening for Joe Cocker’s Mad Dogs And 
Englishmen. The temperamental Hawkins, 
however, famously fired his band after a gig 
at The Grange restaurant in Hamilton, ON, 
saying: “You guys are so crazy you could 
fuck up a crowbar in 15 seconds.” 

And so Crowbar they became. Within a 
year they released Official Music as King 
Biscuit Boy and Crowbar. King Biscuit 
Boy, a.k.a. Richard Newell—a virtuoso 
blues harmonica player—left the band 
shortly after and Crowbar went on to record 
their own LP, Bad Manors, in 1971. That 
album included the hit Oh What a Feeling. 

Also that year, they made Larger Than 
Life (And Live’r Than You’ve Ever Been) at 
Toronto’s Massey Hall. It was the first time 
a Canadian band had recorded a live album. 

A natural communicator, and a bear of 


a man standing 6’ 4” tall and weighing in 
excess of 250 pounds, Kelly Jay was known 
to enter the stage on a motorbike and jump 


onto his piano in order to whip up the 
crowd. He wore beaver skin hats, deer- 
skin jackets, and had leather maple leaves 
stitched into his boots. Such attire earned 
him the nickname Captain Canada. With 
no international breakthrough, Crowbar 
broke up in 1975. Although they reunited 
occasionally, Kelly Jay ran into financial 
troubles, developed health problems such 
as diabetes, and a hoarding disorder, which 
combined to curb his ability to perform. He 
was featured on the TV series Hoarding: 
Buried Alive. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Dr. John 


Iconic New Orleans Songwriter 
Born 1941 

Rock And Roll Hall of Fame inductee and 
six-time Grammy winner, songwriter, com- 
poser, producer, and performer, Malcolm 
John Rebennack, better known as Dr. John, 
died of a heart attack in his hometown, New 
Orleans, on June 6. He was 77. 

A revered songwriter, singer, arranger, and 
pianist, he became closely identified with 
the rich musical roots of New Orleans—a 
fusion of blues, jazz, funk, boogie-woogie, 
and rock’n’roll. Although generally better 
known for his radio hits such as Right 
Place, Wrong Time and Iko, Iko, Rebennack 
was a key part of Phil Spector’s Wrecking 
Crew stable of ace Los Angeles session mu- 
sicians in the ’60s. He played on recordings 
by Cher, Aretha Franklin, Canned Heat, 
Frank Zappa, Bob Dylan, Dolly Parton, The 


Rolling Stones, and countless others. 

Rebennack released his debut album Gris- 
Gris in 1968. It marked the beginning of his 
larger-than-life Dr. John Creaux the Night 
Tripper character. In his memoir, Under 
a Hoodoo Moon: The Life of the Night 
Tripper, Rebennack says he drew inspira- 
tion from New Orleans folklore about a root 
doctor who flourished in the mid-1800s, a 
male version of Marie Laveau, the voodoo 
queen. Rebennack then incorporated ele- 
ments of voodoo into his outrageous stage 
show. Amidst a carnival atmosphere, he 
would wear bright costumes, feathers and 
plumes, and scatter glitter on the audience. 

Born Nov. 20, 1941, he immersed himself 
in the music of Crescent City at an early 
age. The iconic piano player Professor 
Longhair became his mentor. His first 
instrument, however, was the guitar until 
he lost the feeling of his index finger after 
a shooting accident. Rebennack struggled 
with a heroin habit until 1989 but would 
record almost 30 studio albums that ranged 
from tributes to Duke Ellington, Duke 
Elegant (2000), children’s albums Brer 
Rabbit and Boss Lion (1992), and movie 
soundtracks, Curious George: A Very Mon- 
key Christmas. 

Mac Rebennack was inducted into the 
Rock And Roll Hall of Fame by John Leg- 
end in 2011. 


— Roddy Campbell 
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life-long champion of traditional 
music in Québec, Gilles Garand has 
haired the Society for the Promotion 
of Québec Traditional Dance (SPDTQ) since 
1993. He also created the Montreal traditional 
dance and music festival La Grande Rencontre, 
which holds its 27th event Sept. 12-14. He 
remains an active member of Folquébec—a 
non-profit organization dedicated to the promo- 
tion of folk music made in Québec. 
Throughout all his musical adventures, he 
also worked as an adviser for the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions (CSN), creating 
songs of solidarity for its members. Garand 
received a coveted Spirit of Folk Award at 
the Folk Alliance International conference in 
Montreal last February. 
Questions by Roddy Campbell. 


How did you initially discover Québec’s 
traditional music? 


When I started to listen to folk music in 
1963-64, I was listening to blues albums from 
Arhoolie Records and the chain gang collec- 
tions from Folkways. For me, that was where 
it was at. I was on the trail of the blues, the 
rural blues, the historical blues. But in 1973, 
there was the first traditional music festival in 
Montréal and on the stage was a harmonica 
player—my instrument was the harmonica— 
and when I listened to this man playing some 
reels and jigs I found that the blues were good, 
but that wasn’t my story, that wasn’t my peo- 
ple, that wasn’t my heritage. 

I met [Cyrice Dufour], he was like a mentor 
to me and I found that to get to my real soul 
I had to play traditional music. I started with 
playing my accordion, my fiddle, my harmon- 
ica, and singing songs. And the year after, in 
°74, I was on the stage—a new generation of 
musicians playing traditional music. 

I created a band called Les Ruines Babines 
[Harmonicas] and we composed music and 
songs that talked about the real life of people 
who fought for their rights. Les Ruines Babines 
was one of the first traditional bands in Qué- 
bec, even a year before La Bottine [Souriante]. 
We were like the fathers and mothers of new 
traditional music. 


Why is traditional music so important to 
you and how did you get involved in tradi- 
tional dance? 


First, because I like it (he laughs). And I 
like the people who perform it. When I started 
with my wife, and other people, we did some 
research and field recordings. When you are 
invited to sit in the kitchen with somebody 


who provides you with their heritage you are 
privileged. I did that for a few years getting 
the heritage of people. To me, it was natural to 
share with others. 

In 1978, we created the Québec Union of 
Musicians; ‘We will take our music into our 
hands, that was our slogan. I became the 
president of this union and I travelled all over 
Québec. I would play solidarity songs on my 
harmonica. For 20 years, I had a parallel life 
doing music all over Québec and the U.S. I 
was always involved in reaching people and 
networking with people 

And in 1991, I was involved in the creation of 
the Québec Council for Cultural Heritage, for 
the promotion of folk life and traditions. 

The Society for the Promotion of Québec 
Traditional Dance asked the filmmaker André 
Gladu, who made the documentary series The 
Sound of the French of America, to head an 
inquiry into folk traditions in Montréal. After, 
he proposed a festival to promote traditional 
music in Montréal. And he said you should get 
Gilles Garand to organize this. 

I found out that if I didn’t do it, who was 
going to do it? I wanted a traditional festival in 
Montréal. I organized my first in 1992 and I am 
about to run my 27th edition. 

First we started with Québec music and as I 
go to WOMEX, Folk Alliance, OCFF, APAP, 

I have the privilege of bringing top musicians 
from around the world to Montréal for a tradi- 
tional music festival. 


How do you attract a younger audience to 
your festival? 


We’re an all-the-year-round organization. 
For the past 38 years, we’ve organized dances 
on the third Saturday of each month from 
September to April. And these dances attract 
150 to 300 people. I would say that 60 per cent 
of the people are under 35. Also, for 20 years 
now we have created a school of traditional 
music called I’Ecole des Arts de la Veillée and 
it brings a hundred people a week, and 60 per 
cent are younger than 40 years. 


Why are young Québec people so attracted 
to traditional music and dance? 


First, there are incredible events in Québec: 
La Grande Rencontre, the Festival Mémoire & 
Racines, Chants de Veilles... You know there 
is a difference between listening and playing. 
When you study music at our school by ear, 
with a master teacher in front of you, with peo- 
ple that are engaged, you get the fun of playing 
music. You are not a listener, you become a 
player. After your class you can come to a 
session on a Friday night or you can go to other 
sessions in the city. People become musicians 
for fun, to play music with others. When you 
play the traditional, it’s like you are in a big 
band. It’s great. 
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Introducing 


Kora Feder 


- ora Feder wants to change the world and it shows in the songs she writes and the life she leads. 

During her last years of college as a global studies major, she travelled the world, working for 

‘non-profit organizations and living in China, Italy, Indonesia, Taiwan, and Thailand. 

“T spent several months in Thailand, working with people who were helping indigenous and migrant youth,” 
Feder says. “I led song workshops and helped kids get papers to become citizens and avoid getting caught up 
in human trafficking. One of the songs on my album, Child on the Move, is based on the stories I was told by 
the kids I worked with.” 

Feder’s debut, Jn Sevens, is a forceful collection that looks compassionately at the modern world. She 
doesn’t shy away from life’s problems but finds moments of joy in the solace provided by intimate relation- 


ships. 

“These days, it’s hard to face reality and remain hopeful,” she says. “I wrote one of the songs on the record, 
Diamond in the Trees, after I got back from Thailand. It’s me wishing for a better world and wondering if 
going out and trying to help people is actually making anything better.” 

The album was recorded with producer Rich Botherton, who added the subtle instrumental touches that lend 
a warm glow to Feder’s reflections. Botherton, of course, produces records for the likes of Robert Earl Keen, 
Mary Gauthier and Eliza Gilkyson. His experience guided Feder towards the goals she had set out for herself 
prior to production. 

“T wanted a sparse album that kept the attention on the lyrics and guitar playing. I tour as a solo artist, fo- 
cusing on the songs and guitar, so I didn’t want it to sound like a band, just me singing, with a bit of sparkle.” 


The songs derive much of their impact from Feder’s touching vocals. Lists considers mortality and the need 
for companionship, with big acoustic guitar notes complimenting her tremulous singing. Automatic Times is 
a protest song, a look at the mass shootings plaguing America and the country’s political indifference to the 
carnage. He Wants To Live Forever, is more uplifting. It’s a song about her grandfather facing the end of life 
with a smile and gentle grace. 

“He’s in good shape but he knows he’s not going to live to see my kids.” It’s a meditation on family, long- 
term relationships, and the inevitable end. 

“The songs span my entire writing career. One I wrote in high school, some I wrote while I was travelling, 
and Poison Honey is a message to our current president, although it’s a bit more hopeful than I actually feel.” 

Feder says she hopes to keep making music for as long as she can. Having performed at such prestigious 
events as the Kerrville Folk Festival 
and Telluride Bluegrass Festival, 
she’s certainly well on track to 
building a reputation for herself. 

“I’m always writing songs and 
playing music. Whether it becomes 
my full-time job forever, who 
knows? I'd like to make a comfort- 
able life for myself, with enough 
shows and record sales to make 
that possible. I’m not wedded to the 
idea of being a starving artist. Right 
now, I’m booking shows and man- 
aging myself but in the long term, 
it’s hard to say if it will be worth it 
or not. There’s no road map for this 
kind of career.” 

— By J. Poet 


Introducing 


Eastern Owl 


“he members of Eastern Ow] started playing together at a weekly drum circle hosted by the St. John’s Native Friendship 
Centre. 


“We connected and formed a sisterhood and decided to start our own group,” reminisces founding member Stacey 
Howse. “Some of us had grown up together in Conne River, and we had some traditional Mi’kmaq songs in common as well as a 
passion for our culture.” 

Jenelle Duval, Danielle Benoit, Stacey Howse, Rebecca Sharr, Jaime O’Leary, Natasha Blackwood, Joanna Barker, and Kayla 
Stride are the eight women of Eastern Owl; an all-nations band whose music embraces traditional native song and drumming, as 
well as contemporary songwriting. 

Jenelle Duval explains: “The songs we learned growing up taught us a lot about our traditions, our stories, and our narratives as 
Mi’kmagq and First Nations people, but we noticed the traditional songs didn’t always reflect our personal experiences. We started 
composing pieces that included our stories. We still look to community to help us with translation, inspiration, and for permission 
to tell stories that are important in our communities. So that’s how it transitioned—we really wanted our music to reflect what we 
were going through as modern indigenous women.” 

The band’s first album, Not Quite Like You, was recorded on a shoestring budget in two days in a basement. Two years later, the 
group embarked on a much more ambitious project that began with a weekend songwriting retreat. 

“We received some money from the Bruneau Centre towards the recording and we used part of the funding to rent a cabin in 
Biscay Bay,” says Howse. “We brought our kids—we put all the mattresses in the middle of the floor and stayed together. We 
wrote all these songs from scratch—that’s where the album was born.” 

After a year’s work, the album was released in January 2019. Entitled Qama’si (a Mi’kmaq word meaning “stand up”) it is a 
lyrical exploration of struggle, heartbreak, love, resilience, and community. Featuring gorgeous vocals, it also incorporates col- 
laborations with numerous well-known NL musicians and the nationally lauded youth choir Shallaway. 

Eastern Owl has no shortage of gigs at home and hopes to continue to record and perform in spite of the logistical challenges of 
wrangling a group of eight. 

“We are so thankful that people hear our music and want us to come and perform,” says Danielle Benoit. “Sometimes it’s over- 
whelming because we do have jobs, we do have families. It’s hard to co-ordinate eight women and it’s not always possible, so 
sometimes there will be four of us, or maybe six. But we know it’s important for us to get out there and perform these songs, so 
we make an effort with whomever is available.” 

Jenelle Duval agrees. “We want everyone to be invited into what we’re trying to say onstage. We try to break down any kind 
of stereotype that exists that says indigenous music is only for indigenous people. If you come to an Eastern Owl show you are 
going to hear a very clear message of unity and solidarity and accessibility. The message behind our music is not just for us, it is 
for everyone.” 

— By Jean Hewson 
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Introducing 


Inn Echo 


("Nhe past year has been a whirlwind for new Celtic music four-piece Inn Echo. The musicians— who all live in Charlotte- 
a town, Prince Edward Island— got together at what fiddler Karson McKeown calls “a big party that happens here every 


y 


_— Labour Day”, formed the band soon after, and haven’t taken a breath since. 
“The whole thing took off from under our feet faster than we ever expected.” 
“We’ ve worked pretty hard, and put in a lot of hours,” adds concertina player Gormlaith Maynes. “I suppose the snow here was 


” 


a good thing. It kept us indoors and practising. 

Those intensive sessions quickly led to recording a self-titled debut album, and gave the band its name. 

“Gormlaith and Tuli Porcher, our five-string fiddle player, lived in a place called the Banbridge Inn over the winter, and a lot of 
our rehearsing happened there,” says Karson. “People outside could hear us as they were walking by, so that’s the ‘echo’. Also 
that in our playing we’re echoing the traditions of everyone we’ve learned from and listened to.” 

Porcher, who is also a cellist, hails from Victoria, BC and studied music at Holland College in Charlottetown, where she met 
Inn Echo’s guitarist, Jesse Périard, a former member of PEI trio Ten Strings And A Goatskin. Karson, originally from Ottawa, 
took jazz at Holland College. 

“That’s where a lot of the more contemporary influence on our music comes from. I’m from Ireland,” says Gormlaith. “So I 
have a different style, which is quite traditional. It’s interesting when we all come together that the style we’re creating is a whole 
new thing for all of us. A lot of our tunes were written in the Irish style to an extent, and I suppose what takes it farther is the 
instrumentation and arrangements.” 

“(Scottish trio] Talisk is a big influence for us, with a driving rhythm that’s really accessible to people our age—we’re all in our 
mid-20s—and not just the usual traditional music lovers” says Karson. “Jesse listens to metal on a daily basis. I listen to a lot of 
jazz. So hearing those arrangements really added to our feel.” 

Inn Echo is already reaching out well beyond the island. The band played at Quebec’s premier traditional event, Mémoire et 
Racines, in July; and just after the Penguin Eggs interview its members boarded a plane to play at a festival that runs concurrently 
with the Fleadh Cheoil, the all-Ireland championship music competition, held this year in Gormlaith’s hometown, Drogheda. For 
an all-instrumental folk outfit to maintain listeners’ interest is a challenge, one that Inn Echo meets convincingly on its album 
with fine musicianship, verve, and imaginative arrangements. But the band has already moved on. 

“We've branched out, and there are a few songs in our repertoire,” says Gormlaith. “We didn’t have them fully arranged at the 
time of recording. All of us can sing. I’d say we’ ve two songs to every nine instrumentals. We want to boost that ratio a bit more. 
There are changes of instrumentation as well—I play low whistle for one or two pieces and we’re hoping Tuli will add some cel- 
lo. If we get the chance, we might learn a song in French, as there’s a strong Acadian tradition here. We’re still in the early stages 
of finding our sound, and what works for us.” 


— By Tony Montague 


Introducing 


Kitty Mactarlane 


: ‘ ity Macfarlane is no ordinary singer/songwriter. From a village in Somerset in the West Country of England, she comes 


onstage at the Sidmouth Folk Festival chatting about all manner of random topics. Knitting, for one. Glass eels, for 

another. Halfway through her set, she announces she’s going to play a song (unaccompanied) written during a motor- 
way jam en route to the festival. That’s not unusual, apparently. Starling Song, the opening track on her debut album, Namer Of 
Clouds, was written in her head in exactly this way. 

Weird subject material is something of a specialty for Kitty, who has sprung to prominence in the U.K. over the last year, 
courtesy of her album, which has seen her nominated for a BBC Folk Award in the Horizon category for most promising new act. 
The title track tells the story of Luke Howard, a chemist and amateur meteorologist who, in 1802, invented “the language of the 
skies”, with cloud names and formations such as cumulus, stratus, and cirrus. But her song with the best back story of all—and 
merits a book or at least a TV documentary —is Sea Silk, which tells of an ancient, dying art of making ultra-fine silk from the 
filaments of giant clams, which are themselves endangered. The light silk is brown to the naked eye, but appears brilliant gold 
when exposed to sunlight. Weaving the silk is a skill that’s almost extinct, but Kitty tracked down an Italian woman named Chiara 
Vigo—reputed to be the last person in the world who knows how to do it—and went to meet her in Sardinia. 

“T’d used Google translations to email her. When we get there, she didn’t remember the emails and was very confused. But, 
after a while, she suddenly remembered and we were there for hours, watching her creating this beautiful silk. 

“And then she said, “follow me’ and bustled up this hill, barking directions, and then she said, ‘have you got a car?’ So we drove 
and arrived at a little beach; she started chanting at the sunset and melodramatically took her hair down and sang to the sea.” 

Including samples of her speech and chants, it resulted in the Sea Silk track, which Kitty duly sent to Chiara, without getting a 
response. One of Kitty’s most cherished positions, however, is the small piece of sea silk Chiara presented to her. 

She learned to play guitar at 11, listened intently to Nick Drake, Nic Jones, and Bert Jansch and soon was onstage herself, shyly 
doing Norah Jones songs. A local concert by Lau blew her mind and a trip to Cambridge Folk Festival when she was 16 intro- 
duced her to the broader horizons of the folk world. 

“T listened to everyone. I love intelligent songwriting. Karine Polwart, Anais Mitchell, people like that.” 

When asked if there was a song she wished she’d written, she only hesitates briefly before naming Mitchell’s Two Kids, which 
compares and contrasts the upbringing of two children, one American, one Syrian, with one verse in Arabic. 

“It’s such a powerful song. It’s so innocent in the way she sings. It’s not didactic. It makes me cry whenever I hear it.” 

At university, she had big plans to make radio documentaries but the music gradually snuck in and took over...and she’s got 
some heavyweight names in her corner. Like Iggy Pop. 

He played her on his radio show, describing her as ‘smooth and believable’; and she was delighted to read Richard Thompson 
namechecking her recently as one of his favourite new artists in this very magazine. 

She’s a beautiful singer with an engaging personality and an unconventional approach. Not that she necessarily sees it that way. 

“When I write these songs, I don’t think of them as weird topics. My idea with the album was to have songs with a thread 
running through them and that thread, for me, is our human link to the land...growing up in rural Somerset with very passionate 
naturalist parents and having holidays camping close to 
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nature led to that.” 

What she doesn’t tend to do is traditional material 
(“though I love traditional music”) or write personal songs 
about her love life (“some people have an amazing faculty 
for putting into words their feelings from personal experi- 
ence in an accessible way that engages other people—I’m 
envious of the power’). Nor would you think she writes 
angry songs, though she begs to differ. 

“Some of my songs ARE angry. Protest songs don’t 
need to be shouty. There are some amazing shouty protest 
songs and singers that really put passion into their music, 
but I think you can also do it in a subtle way that makes 
us question our roles. I like challenging myself by trying 
to use music to express a feeling and a response to politics 


and what’s going on in the world. 
— By Colin Irwin 


Virtuoso musician protests the di- 
saster capitalism destroying the 
U.K. on a new, no-holds-barred disc. 


™*he last time I saw folksinger, guitarist, and songwriter 
Martin Simpson he was performing in Belfast with his old 
friend, the English folk doyen Martin Carthy. 

I remember the show well, not least because of how Simpson 
introduced his song Dark Swift And Bright Swallow and the story 
of Exercise Tiger—the military exercise that took place on Slapton 
Sands in Devon, England, in 1944. It was a practice exercise for as- 
sault landings on Utah Beach. A D-Day invasion exercise that went 
horrifically wrong, leading to the deaths of 639 soldiers and sailors. 

The tragedy was covered up for decades until one ordinary man, 
the late Ken Small, dedicated 10 years of his life to, “fighting the 
British government and wrestling with the American government,” 
to salvage an American Sherman tank lying under the waters at 
Slapton Sands, and ultimately establishing it as a monument to 
those who died—finally allowing the truth to be told. 
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It took Martin Simpson three years to write the song Ken Small, 
which appears on his new album, Rooted—the latest in a long line 
of solo, live, and collaborative albums released over his 45-plus 
year career. Widely regarded as one of the most accomplished folk 
guitarists on the British and American folk scenes, he’s renowned 
for his interpretations of traditional songs, and the substance and 
emotional landscapes presented in his original material. 

The virtuoso has been nominated multiple times for the BBC 
Radio 2 Folk Awards, winning Artist of The Year twice. His album 
Prodigal Son was 2008’s Album Of The Year, with the track Never 
Any Good awarded Best Original Song. 

“[It’s my] most successful song in critical terms,” he informed 
me, mulling over the balance between technical skill and emotional 
content. He wrote the song “out of being really hurt and pissed off” 
over comments made by a relative about his late father, and the 
result is a hauntingly honest and resonating tribute to his dad. 

“It’s a really accurate depiction of a real human being,” he told 
me. “You need technique, but technique without emotional content 
is nothing... good technique makes that easier.” 

Simpson grew up in Scunthorpe, an industrial town in northern 
England, with a mother and brothers who played 78s of jazz, blues, 
rock’n’roll, and old-time music, while his father sang light opera. 

“Later, I was listening to the song writers, people like Jackson 


Andy Cutting, Martin Simpson, and Nancy Kerr 


Browne, Bob Dylan, Joni Mitchell.” At age 12 he got his first gui- 
tar. It was 1965 —the height of the folk revival. 

“I found a banjo a year later in a junk shop,” he recalled. “I got 
the banjo right after I got the guitar... The open tunings on the 
guitar really helped with playing the banjo because the banjo is 
pragmatically open tuned in lots of different ways... I wouldn’t be 
the guitar player that I am if I hadn’t been a banjo player as well. 

“My apprenticeship was all those weeks and weeks and months 
and years of going to Scunthorpe Folk Club and watching people,” 
he laughed. “It must have been slightly horrifying having me in the 
front row when I was a kid because I was so intense. I think some 
people left feeling like their vital fluids had been drained.” 

The die was cast. By 17 years old he was gigging, and an attempt 
at teacher training lasted two terms before leaving college to 
become a professional musician. Starting out as a “wandering 
minstrel going from table to table,” in a Lake District restaurant, he 
would “get gigs, and gradually get more gigs, and then people with 
influence would see me at festivals.” 

One of those people was the recording engineer and record pro- 
ducer Bill Leader, who went on to release Simpson’s 1976 debut, 
Golden Vanity, and Martin Simpson’s recording career 
began. 

In 1988 Simpson moved to the U.S.A. “It was a fantas- 
tic adventure...to be involved in music which had been 
influencing me since I was two years old. It proved to me 
a lot of things that I had felt about folk music and Ameri- 
can folk music, that it’s all part of the same thing.” 

For Simpson, the U.S. was a land of opportunity, 
collaboration, and learning. Among others, the array of 
artists he worked with started with Steve Miller, and later 
Howlin’ Wolf’s piano player, Henry Gray, for whom 
Simpson has written a song on his latest release, Rooted. 


They’re 
doing 
pure evil 
and the 
only 
possible 
justifica- 


tion for it 
is greed 
and 
corruption. 


Rooted stretches from politics to travel, from nature to history, to 
loss. “I learned More Than Enough from my late father-in-law, Roy 
Bailey,” he told me as we talked about the no-holds-barred politics 
on Rooted. 

“He’d always say, ‘you could regard me as a political singer but 
that says more about you than me. I’m just singing about real peo- 
ple and real lives, and that’s what these songs are about’.” 

His arrangement of Who’s Going To Shoe Your Pretty, Little Foot? 
is a soft beauty of a song, albeit with adapted lyrics, rounded off 
with harmonies from Simpson’s daughter. 

“It’s a beautiful American folk tune, which is also a fragment of a 
beautiful Anglo Scots ballad... I started to think about it in terms of 
Brexit, so, I wrote the lyrics, ‘who is going to bind and stitch your 
wounds and see that you don't bleed? And who will count your ev- 
ery breath and give you the care you need?’. I wrote those because 
I’m fucking horrified by what’s happening in these countries. These 
greedy disaster capitalists are destroying the U.K. They’re doing 
pure evil and the only possible justification for it is greed and cor- 
ruption. It’s horrific, they’re willing to sacrifice peace [in Ireland] 
for their own nefarious ends. 

“Bannon, Arron Banks, Farage, Johnson, Rees-Mogg, 
they’re representatives of a failed system that deserves to 
die. That’s what “neo” is about.” 

Simpson was heated as he quoted the song: “‘/ don’t 
care if you’re sick or well / I don’t care if your life is hell 
/ I’m going to wreck your national health / and all for the 
sake of my irrational wealth.’ That’s the truth. The idea 
of stopping free movement is just an obscenity. We have 
to change the subject or my blood pressure is going to 
explode.” 

If only the late Ken Small were here to show us the 
patience and strength needed for a long and hard battle. 
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Packed with a myriad 
of surprises, her latest 
disc, unfolds awash 
with maritime images. 


SO, SO appreciate that you ‘get’ 
this album,” emails Shari Ulrich. 
“That means the world to me.” 

She is responding to my experience of the 
CD version of her ninth “solo” recording. 

Back To Shore (Borealis) is much more 
rewarding when grasped and unfolded in 
the palms of the listener’s hands. More sat- 
isfying than clicking a digit on mere sound 
files. There’s more here than meets the ear. 
And digital just won’t do, given the scope 
of the six-panel harbour refuge that Ulrich 
has created in our endangered world. 

“A songwriter writes to be understood,” 
Bruce Springsteen opined in his autobi- 
ography, Born To Run, before asking: “Is 
presentation politics? Is the sound and form 
your song takes its content?” 
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Good questions and Ulrich’s answer to 
The Boss: “The whole package is part of 
the artistic expression. And I like that.” 

Wrapped in the welcoming artwork of 
ex-husband David Graff, Back To Shore is 
like some thoughtful gift, lovingly packed 
with myriad surprises, peopled with char- 
acters and points of view as diverse as an 
unfaithful lover tempted by Sirens to Rocky 
Shores, with a wedding ring tucked in their 
pocket, and another lover who pulls the 
threads of memory while clinging to The 
Sweater of a significant other, suffering 
through the horror of dementia. 

The 12 songs range from Canada, a 


Maritime-infused musical celebration of her 


adopted home; the insanity of those who 
haven’t “really thought this through” and 
plan an escape to Mars; and a love song, 
lament, and apology to Earth. 

“It’s impossible to create a body of work 
without reflecting on social issues, which 
has long been the role of music and art. And 
these days the primary concern is the health 
of the planet. The song Goodnight actu- 
ally started out as Goodbye Little World. 


something I might say when I knew it was 
my time to go. But, “With all your endless 
miracles, from ourselves we could not be 
saved,” came off as vaguely suicidal and 
too bleak. 

“Lasked my audiences: “too dark?” They 
responded: “too real.” One person observed 
that the music sounded more like a lullaby. 
So it evolved. And I certainly learned the 
power of rewriting on this album. 

“It’s almost unbearable to me that so 
much of what goes on puts greed over the 
health of our existence. So I focus on what 
I can do: make music that both comforts us 
and makes us think. 

“Like all my albums, it reflects where I 
am now but I spent more time crafting these 
songs than any other of my career and I was 
able to steep myself in the process more 
than in the past,” reports Ulrich, who has 
long shared personal insights in workshops, 
classes, and guitar pulls with aspiring 
songwriters. 

“It really bothered me to sing words that 
weren't mine, that I wasn’t comfortable 
with and didn’t necessarily speak to me. 


“T wrote almost all of Back To Shore on 
Vancouver Island in a little seaside cabin, 
on walks, or paddling in my kayak, so it 
was hard to keep out what was constantly 
inspiring me.” 

And so Back To Shore is a vision awash 
with images of the ocean: “From the Salish 
Sea to Peggy’s Cove,” including undertows, 
impending storms, and love—or the hope 
for it—that floats above all else. 

A high-water mark is These Lines, about 
aging: “Looking in a mirror and wonder 
who's looking back. She looks familiar but 
I’m not as old as that,” before envisaging: 
“Well I drew them all to get to you. I love 
these lines.” 

“We run from it, we try and hide it, we 
even feel some weird shame around it. 

My mother always said how odd it was to 
feel 25 on the inside and see something so 
different. I get it now. On the upside, I have 
never felt happier, more fulfilled, and more 
enthusiastic about the future. Who knew?” 

For 45 years now, Shari has made her 
living making music. This is the 25th album 
on which she has been featured, including 


work with Pied Pumkin, Valdy’s Hometown 
Band, Bill Henderson and Roy Forbes 
(UHF), Barney Bentall and Tom Taylor 
(BTU), and the seven-piece bluegrass 
group, The High Bar Gang. 

“T started out as a musician and seem to 
always need to include one instrumental. 
Ferry Tale Jig grew out of something I’ve 
been doing in live shows with a looper. Sar- 
ah Frank (Bombadils) wrote a melody for 
it. John Reischman was invited to play and 
I couldn’t resist giving him my fiddle solo.” 

The Back To Shore CD package includes 
not only a separate lyric booklet to follow 
along but also full credit to everyone who 
took part. No guesswork required. Those 
tasty fills come courtesy of Scott Smith; the 
clear, clean, rock-steady clawhammer ban- 
joist is Cara Luft; on a handful of fulsome 
keyboards is Cindy Fairbank; the gorgeous 
cello, Peggy Lee; B3, Michael Creber; 
background vocalists include a frequent 
accompanist, Kirby Barber; the choir is the 
Marcus Mosely Ensemble. And so on. 

Standing out is Julia Graff, ubiquitous on 
the CD and now integral to Ulrich’s live 


music. Like mother like daughter, she is a 
gifted multi-instrumentalist with a lovely 
voice and keen, unerring ear. Add a degree 
in sound from McGill, where she met 
partner James Perrella, who is the CD’s 
third co-producer. There is no flotsam or 
jetsam on Back To Shore. No wasted words, 
or notes. 

“There is a familial resonance between 
the two of us and I love singing with Julia,” 
Ulrich understates. 

From the liner notes: “It takes a village, 
and you who are listening to this album 
play the most important role of all. THANK 
YOU for keeping the music you love alive 
by taking it home with you.” 

Audiences grew up with Shari Ulrich and 
we’re all still at it. “They’re aging with me, 
and my songs are what we’re experiencing 
and thinking about. I do write better as I 
go—at least I hope so; that’s the goal,” she 
concludes. 

A score: reviewers agree that Back To 
Shore is her “best” yet. Shari Ulrich contin- 
ues to evolve as a Canadian artist to keep an 
eye and ear on. And this CD is a keeper. 
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Their tunes are like 
small treasures, care- 
fully arranged to en- 
hance their beauty. 


Marc Bolduc 


e bruit court dans la ville has 
always taken the time to get it right. 
mBy way of proof, this trio—Lisa 
Ornstein on fiddle, André Marchand on 
guitar and vocals, and Normand Miron on 
accordion and vocals—has just released its 
third album in 30 years! 30 ans déja fol- 
lows in the footsteps of the first two albums 
(Le bruit court dans la ville in 1996 and Les 
vents qui ventent in 2014), with a judicious 
selection of instrumental pieces and songs 
that exude both serenity and an ubiquitous 
beauty. 
Since its beginnings in 1989, the trio has 
followed a singular musical philosophy: to 
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make music that they themselves find pleas- 
ing and that goes at its own relaxed pace. 
They allow themselves the creative freedom 
to vary their arrangements and interpreta- 
tions according to inspiration, even if that 
means deviating from the original plan. 
Over time, this approach has become the 
musical signature of the group, translating 
into light-filled pieces, each a small treasure 
carefully arranged in such as way as to 
enhance its beauty. 

The long delays in album production may 
be explained in part by the busy sched- 
ules of all involved, but also by the great 
distance between them. Lisa Ornstein lives 
in the state of Washington while her col- 
leagues are in Québec. If distance “explains 
in part why we did just three albums in 30 
years” laughs André Marchand, it is also 
because, according to Normand Miron, 
“starting a project from away does not exist 
with us, we always took advantage of the 
fact that Lisa was in the area [...to] use that 
time for the next project. We’re not really 


used to working remotely.” 

For Lisa Ornstein, this goes even farther: 
“What I can say is that Le Bruit has never 
been calculated as an entrepreneurial proj- 
ect. For instance, building a show, going on 
tour, getting a grant, etc. It’s absolutely the 
opposite of all of that. I think we do this be- 
cause we like what happens when we have 
the chance to make music together.” 

This collective state of mind is reflected in 
the choice of repertoire. The trio allows the 
tunes themselves to lead and finds pleasure 
in interpreting them in the simplest way 
possible. 

For André Marchand, if “we love the tune, 
we are not there to sell it... but to enhance 
it.” Lisa Ornstein adds, “We trust the songs. 
Sometimes I feel like people don’t trust the 
repertoire if they feel the need to dress it up, 
to embellish it, to put a lot of things around 
it because otherwise it would be inadequate. 
We don’t agree with this idea, quite the 
contrary.” 


Listening to 30 ans déja, this approach 


is clearly in evidence. Each song seems to 
be in its natural place; several highlight the 
warm voice of André Marchand (Le moine 
complaisant, Les cousinages), while those 
that feature Normand Miron range from the 
comical (Je me suis marié) to the subtle (Au 
bois du rossignolet). 

The fine fiddling of Lisa Ornstein, which 
elevates every note to beauty (e.g., Set de 
la Gaspésie, Le sud du nord, Les vagues du 
Saint-Laurent). On every track, the com- 
plicity of the musicians is palpable. This 
trio is not about performative virtuosity. 
Rather, we get to listen in on a conversa- 
tion between longtime friends, where the 
exchanges are vibrant and the silences 
welcome. 

“It’s very intimate. It’s a perpetual conver- 
sation. I’ve been reliving things with these 
guys for 30 years and it’s always new. ... 
There is so much going on in the unspoken, 
and music is the unspoken. Music allows 
you to say all kinds of things that you can- 
not say in words. It allows you to express 
yourself. It’s also the pleasure of the mo- 
ment, the here and now,” says Ornstein. 


In a trad world where bands tend to 
release a new album every two or three 
years to maintain public interest, Le bruit 
court dans la ville stands apart. Instead of 
focusing on the search for novelty, it prefers 
to Maintain continuity with the tradition 
bearers who preceded it, seeking out reper- 
toire and creating arrangements with a quiet 
force and a peaceful assurance. 

This seemingly out-of-phase approach is 
fully owned by the members of the group, 
and garners respect from other bands. 

Says Normand Miron, “Maybe we’re 
quite different from the others. I’m fine, 
though, if the arrangements are not too full. 
...Maybe people like [our music] because 
we have an accent, just like a spoken 
accent.” 

For his part, André Marchand seems 
surprised by the admiration of younger 
musicians. 

“There are no frills [in the way we 
play], we are not there to show off. We get 
compliments so we think there must be 
something [good] going on...but it intrigues 
me how many younger bands [appreciate 


us] even if they’ve studied music at a high 
level. ... Maybe because we come up with 
something grounded. We are not in the 
process of transformation. We don’t want to 
leave: we’re already there.” 

Lisa Ornstein adds: “We are slow food. 
We’ re leaving space. We’re going really 
smoothly... We’re not in a hurry.” 

Yet even if they appreciate these gestures 
of respect, Le bruit court dans la ville does 
not seek to impose its musical vision on 
others. For this trio, it is the pleasure of 
playing together that prevails. 

André Marchand sums it up this way: 
“What’s important is to remember what 
brought us here, and that was the people 
who showed us the music, the people who 
had that passion. That’s why we’ve never 
had to compromise the music. ...It’s a gath- 
ering place for us in our minds, even though 
we are three different people. When we talk 
about music, we meet as a family. That’s 
what’s wonderful.” 

All the better for listeners, because their 
pleasure also becomes ours. 
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Six guest singers help 
these Scots celebrate 

a landmark with a su- 

perb double disc. 

By Roddy Campbell 


Handsel: a gift given for good luck, espe- 
cially at the beginning of a new year or on 
a special occasion. 


fitting name, then, for the new ex- 
24 quisite double disc from the Scots 
a ‘band Malinky to celebrate their 

20th anniversary. Their ranks have changed 
over the years, of course, including the loss 
of their iconic vocalist Karine Polwart, who 


left in 2004 to pursue a solo career. 

Still, founding members Steve Byrne 
(bouzouki, guitar) and Mark Dunlop 
(whistles, bodhran) remain alongside Fiona 
Hunter (vocals, cello) and Mark Vass 
(fiddle, tenor guitar). Hunter joined the 
band in 2005 after Polwart’s departure and 
Vass has been in and out of the lineup since 
2008. So, all in all, steady hands remain on 
the tiller. 

From the outset, Malinky has always 
placed its emphasis on songs rather than 
instrumentals. And the first of Handsel’s 
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two discs showcases the band with six 
guest singers, among them the wonderful 
Len Graham from Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland; Hector Riddell, an award-winning, 
82-year-old, bothy-ballad singer from 
Aberdeenshire; and Barbara Dymock, a 
founding member of the Edinburgh-based 
band Ceolbeg. They are joined by a trio of 
up-and-coming young traditional singers 
that includes Daibhidh Stiibhard from Co. 
Tyrone, Northern Ireland, and Cameron 
Nixon and Ellie Beaton, both from the east 
coast of Scotland. 

“We wanted to mark the 20th anniver- 
sary in some way that wasn’t just an other 
album,” says Byrne. “We looked at some 
successful collaborative projects out there, 
The Chieftains and all these kinds of peo- 
ple. And we got this idea of almost a master 
and apprentice thing, where we would get 
three established singers whose stuff we 
admire and three younger singers to help 
support them and give them a wee leg up, 
generally what we would call a handsel to 
the tradition.” 

Not surprisingly, with Len Graham, 
possibly better known for his work with 
the band Skylark, Daibhidh Stitibhard, and 
Mark Dunlop, originally from Antrim, four 
of the 13 tracks have their origins in Ulster, 
Over the years, Malinky has drawn selec- 
tively from collector Sam Henry’s Songs 


of the People of Northern Ireland. And 

on Handsel, Dunlop stakes his claim as a 
singer of considerable merit with his superb 
rendition of The Maid of Donneysheil found 
in Henry’s collection. 

Clearly, there’s a sense of pride of place 
in the content of this opening disc. Many 
of the remaining songs come from the east 
coast of Scotland and reflect, in a distinct 
dialect, on the lives of the agriculture la- 
bourers who once dominated the area. Fish- 
ing, too, once played a pivotal role in the 
local economy and Byrne’s from the coastal 
town of Arbroath, internationally renowned 
for its ‘smokies’ (smoked haddock). 

“I never miss the chance to tell anyone 
where I’m from,” he says. “That’s been 
my mantle for most of my career, singing 
about where I come from. There’s a phrase 
I’ve started to use which is, ‘dig where you 
stand’. I believe singers have a responsibil- 
ity to explore their local traditions and try 
and develop it as best as they can. It’s not 
for everyone but those that feel it represents 
who they are, and what they do as a singer, 
they should engage in it.” 

Certainly one of the unequivocal high- 
lights of Handsel is Byrne’s heartbreak- 
ing lament The Lads of the Lindsay. The 
lifeboat RNLB Robert Lindsay capsized in 
a storm off Arbroath on the night of Oct. 
27, 1953, with the loss of six of its seven 


crew. A further six hands were lost on the 
Islandmagee, which the lifeboat had set out 
to save. 

“Mike Vass goaded me into finishing The 
Lads of The Lindsay. had the chorus for 
quite a long time. It’s a story that’s well 
known in the town. My granny used to 
tell me about it; it was such a disastrous 
event in this town in the day. The song just 
took a while to gestate because there’s so 
much detail in the story. I got details from 
newspaper cuttings and newsreels and all 
sorts of things as well as discovering letters 
my granny had written to me while I was 
at university and forgotten. I had obviously 
asked her about the Lindsay and she sent 


me packages. So it’s very much of the local, 


to represent where I come from.” 

To celebrate Malinky’s past, Byrne dipped 
into the band’s substantial archives to 
complete the second of the two discs in the 
Handsel package. While it largely features 
traditional songs, including Fiona Hunt- 
er’s stunning version of Son David, it also 
includes Byrne’s The Lang Road Doon—a 
song written when he was 23 that staked his 
credentials as a young writer of consider- 
able potential. 

Karine Polwart’s Whaur Do Ye Lie did 
likewise. What’s more, her arrangement 
of Billy Taylor, also featured on Handsel, 
would become the band’s signature piece. It 
received extensive airplay on BBC Radio 2. 

“T had stuff from all over. One of the 
tracks that made it onto the CD was from 
the Tgnder Festival [in Denmark], which 
was amazing for us. I think it was only the 
second year of the band, officially. In my 
case I think I was 22. It was such an amaz- 


ing event. We got this really lovely radio 
recording capturing the energy of the band 
at that time, playing all things a bit fast, but 
it was still very nice to hear. 

“Our 10th anniversary concert also makes 
the disc, which we recorded at the time but 
there was never a forum to do anything 
with it. That was in 2009. Come 2012, we 
had a bit of an hiatus after my dad died, and 
various other things were happening. There 
wasn’t a reason to use it, so it was great to 
finally use some of that material.” 

Byrne, Dunlop, and Polwart all knew one 
another from the thriving Edinburgh session 
scene in the mid-’90s. And when she 
booked a gig opening for Robin Williams, 
formerly of The Incredible String Band, in 
October 1998, Byrne, Dunlop, and fiddler 
Kit Patterson agreed to accompany her. 
Malinky grew out of that gig. While instru- 
mental bands like Shooglenifty and Salsa 
Celtica dominated Edinburgh’s pub sessions 
at the time, Polwart and her new colleagues 
put stock in traditional songs. Within a year, 
they had signed to Greentrax Records and 
released their debut album, Last Leaves. 

“T moved to Edinburgh in 1996,” says 
Byrne. “There were lots of great bands 
doing mostly tunes with maybe the odd 
song thrown in. But there was nobody 
concentrating on songs of our generation. 
Finding your own way 20 years ago was 
very different altogether. So we just seemed 
to catch a trend, or catch the attention of 
people. We were focussing almost exclu- 
sively on songs as a young group in our 
20s doing something that nobody else was 
really doing at that time.” 

Malinky went on to release 3 Ravens 


alinky: from R to L, Mark Dunlop, Steve Byrne, Fiona Hunter, and Mark Vass 


(2002), The Unseen Hours (2005), Flower 
& Iron (2008), and Far Better Days (2015) 
and toured Europe extensively. They also 
made occasionally trips to the U.S. and 
Canada before scaling back on their appear- 
ances due to each member now having a 
full-time job outside of music. Byrne last 
played in Ontario at the Goderich Celtic 
Roots Festival in 2010. 

An inspirational character in many ways, 
he has long advocated the significance of 
local traditional culture, a subject he teach- 
es in Scottish schools when not performing 
with Malinky. 

“There’s a movement here in Scotland, 
where people are finding their local identity 
to be important in a very globalized world,” 
says Byrne. “I have a personal and a profes- 
sional belief that people are more comfort- 
able [when] they understand the language 
and the culture and the linguistic back- 
ground from where they come from. And 
that applies anywhere. Place names can 
reveal so much about where people started 
out. And you’ll know that well in Canada, 
going right back to First Nations. 

“So that wider view of folklore and 
tradition informs what I choose to do 
professionally and as a singer, to encour- 
age people to really dig down at that level 
and almost move it away from the idea of 
national stereotypes in favour of localism. 
And that just mirrors my view on local 
democracy and environmental issues and 
people getting involved in their community. 
I think it’s all part of the same thing and 
that traditional culture is the glue that binds 
it all together.” 
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Iconic songwriter re- 
leases a haunting, 
masterful second in- 
strumental album. 
By Mark Dunn 


™™ ruce Cockburn’s 34th album 

© was supposed to be a sequel to 
ia” Speechless, the 2005 anthology of 
previously released instrumental tracks. As 
the recording date approached, Cockburn 
realized he had enough new material for a 
proper album. 

Crowing Ignites takes its title from the 
translation of the Cockburn family motto 
“Accendit Cantu.” Through its 11 tracks, 
the master guitarist explores a variety of 
styles, demonstrating the vast storehouse of 
technique developed over 60 years of play- 
ing. More than just a collection of unrelated 
guitar pieces, Crowing Ignites flows with 
the unity of a film score. 
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“When we decided to record,” says Cock- 
burn, calling from his San Francisco home, 
“T had one or two new pieces but ended up 
with so many that we decided to make it its 
own thing. I think that the pieces were all 
composed within a relatively short period 
of a year Or So gives it a thematic unity or 
emotional unity. If we’d collected stuff 
from over the decades, there’d be some 
pretty big differences in playing approach 
and style, and differences in the record- 
ing. We could have made a really nice 
Speechless 2, but it just seemed much more 
exciting to make a new album.” 

Crowing Ignites was recorded over 10 
days in March 2019, with longtime produc- 
er Colin Linden. Instead of a recording stu- 
dio, Cockburn opted to take over a friend’s 
home, a converted firehall in his neighbour- 
hood, for the sessions. The quality of sound 
in the space and its proximity to home were 
deciding factors. 

“Because it was halfway between home 
and school, I could bring my daughter to 


school then walk back halfway and hangout 
all day, pick her up after and go home,” he 
says. “So, it worked very well that way. I 
wouldn’t have thought of if had I not heard 
the sound of the room with music in it. I 
had been to a Hanukkah celebration there. 
They had a Greek acoustic band from Seat- 
tle playing music from the Syrian refugee 
criminal underground in the ’30s. It was 
fantastic music, and it worked in the room.” 
Since the release of 2017’s Juno 
Award-winning Bone On Bone, Cockburn 
has talked about the damage incurred to his 
hands from decades of playing. There are 
earlier pieces he can no longer play, and 
other songs he has had to adapt, but the 
condition seems to have led Cockburn to 
new possibilities on the instrument. While 
the playing on Crowing Ignites is more 
economical than the high acrobatics of 
his earlier work, they are unquestionably 
brilliant, blindingly fast, and inventive. It is 
remarkable that the instrument continues to 
reveal new possibilities. 


“It’s a weird combination of learning and 
fighting a rearguard action against deterio- 
ration,” he says of his guitar playing. “But, 
yeah, I’m still learning. [Cartilage degen- 
eration] forces you to adapt. It’s like being 
squeezed through a narrow passage, and 
what comes out on the other side is differ- 
ent than what went in. Some of the learning 
has to do with working with the limitations 
that time has created.” 

Running throughout Crowing Ignites, 
Cockburn’s signature alternating or droning 
thumb is as steady as ever. The acoustic 
guitar is prominent, with Tibetan singing 
bowls, a charango, a few “little-ass bells,” 
and Colin Linden joining in on Dobro for 
one tune. The arrangements are sparse and 
haunting. 

“All of the pieces came out of exploring 
on the guitar while practicing,” he says 
of composing the pieces. “What happens 
when I move my finger this way? And what 
happens if I do the same thing in a different 
tuning? Ideas come out of that kind of 
exploration. It may happen that the guitar I 
start using for the piece ends up not being 
the one I use on the recording. One piece, 
Bardo Rush, started on the 12-string, but I 
like it better on the six-string. It had more 
fluidity on the six-string, it’s a more open 
sound. The 12-string fills a lot of space.” 

For most of the album, Cockburn played a 
six-string acoustic made by Boucher, which 
he was given upon induction into the Ca- 
nadian Songwriters Hall of Fame in 2017. 
He also played a 12-string made by his 
longtime luthier and friend, Linda Manzer, 
and a Karol baritone guitar. 

“The Boucher guitar] was unexpectedly 
great. You never know. Someone gives you 
a guitar, and you figure, ‘maybe I can play 
it; maybe I can’t’. But it turned out to be 
a really special instrument. I’ve had fun 
playing it. I like the sound of it acoustically. 
I don’t use it onstage because it doesn’t 
have a means of amplifying it. I don’t have 
a very roadworthy case for it. It came with 
a good case but it’s the kind that airline 
baggage handlers like to kick around.” 

For decades, Cockburn has played 
acoustic guitars with cutaways. In fact, Jean 
Larrivee, one of the early luthiers to incor- 
porate a cutaway design into modern North 
American acoustics, built his first models 
for Bruce Cockburn. Many guitarists debate 
whether a cutaway design affects the tone 


of the acoustic. With the lower portion of 
the guitar body removed to allow access to 
the top frets, an instrument might lose some 
of its presence. Or so the controversy goes. 
For Cockburn, it is not an issue. 

“You know, I honestly don’t give a shit. 

I really don’t. If a guitar is a good guitar, 
it’s a good guitar. They all sound different. 
You could take two Martin D-18s built five 
years apart and they don’t sound the same, 
although they are constructed in the same 
manner. It’s the individual instrument, how 
it feels in your hands, and how it sounds to 
the individual player. There are trade offs, 
although I don’t know if it has to do with 
the cutaway as much as the construction. 
When I say, ‘I don’t know’ I mean that 
literally. I haven’t paid enough attention. 
[The Boucher] is a nice one but I like my 
Manzers a lot, too.” 

The instrument continues to inspire, 
Cockburn says, and so do other players. 
Cockburn tends to deflect any praise of 
his musicianship or suggestions that he 
is among the most accomplished piayers 
in the world by saying that he has been 
rendered speechless many times by other 
guitarists. 

“I’ve had that experience with guitar play- 
ers, too, where I don’t want to be reminded 
of what I can’t do. [I was given] an album 
by Boubacar Diabate, a Malian guitar play- 
er. The way he has translated kora music 
on the guitar is mind-blowing. He’s doing 
all this stuff, and I’m thinking, ‘Shit. Here I 
am about to put out an instrumental album 


and then there is this, also a new album. 
This guy’s playing circles around me.’ But 
in his style. He doesn’t play the way I play, 
I don’t play like him. But I understand that 
reaction. I’m sort of past the point where I 
don’t want to hear it anymore. I do want to 
hear it. Sooner or later, something will soak 
in and I will find it leaping out of me. 

“T went through that with Ralph Towner 
back in the day, and a lot of the bluegrass 
players, like Doc Watson. Like players who 
combine flatpicking with fingerpicking. 

It’s marvellous and enchanting, and really 
humbling. You don’t always want to steep 
yourself in the humbling part of it.” 

He cites Canadian Don Ross as “someone 
who can produce that effect in me. Espe- 
cially when you see him live. Someone like 
that doing all these things and you can’t see 
what they’re doing. It’s like, ‘Oh-oh. I have 
some woodshedding to do.’ Kaki King is 
another. She comes out of that [percussion/ 
harmonic] school in a way, but she learned 
to be a drummer. You can really hear it in 
her playing. We were on a bill together 
on a live radio show in the States, and she 
started into her first tune, and I couldn’t 
stop myself. I said, “Jesus Christ!” out loud. 
She has her limitations like everybody else. 
Everyone has their thing that they are really 
great at and not as good at other things. 
There’s always somebody better. It doesn’t 
matter who you are.” 

A tour in support of Crowing Ignites will 
begin in September. 


Bruce Cockburn: “If a guitar is a good guitar, it’s a good guitar.” 
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The traditional sounds 
of Mali combine with 
Southern gospel: two 
cultures, one beat. 

By J Poet 


I madou Bagayoko and Mariam 
fe: Doumbia, known as The Blind 
£ “Couple from Mali, began playing 
music when they were in their teens but, 


even in their earliest days, they were dream- 
ing of music with an international flavour. 
Bagayoko grew up listening to Ray Charles 
and John Lee Hooker. 

“The blues have the same rhythm and 
feeling as traditional music in Mali,” he 
said. “I find traces of myself in this music 
but what attracts us most is the chance to 
learn and listen to different genres, to ex- 
plore and connect with many styles.” 

Doumbia grew up with the music of the 
griots (singers of traditional epic poetry). 
She also loved French pop star Shelia, Nana 
Mouskori, and Aretha Franklin. After meet- 
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ing at the Institute for Young Blind People 
in Bamako, the couple played all over West 
Africa. 

“We toured with other bands,” Bagayo- 
ko said. “Myself with Les Ambassadeurs, 
when Salif Keita was the lead singer, and 
Mariam with Les Amazones d’ Afrique, but 
we wanted to have our own project. 

“We played the same music as we do 
now, Malian folk music with reggae, 
Cuban, blues, and West African influences 
but when we started, there were no good 
studios in Mali. We moved to Ivory Coast 
and made five cassettes with Amadu Aliyu 
Maikano. They made us famous in Africa 
and helped us get a European recording 
deal.” 

After relocating to Paris, they met world 
music star Manu Chou and recorded an 
album with him. Dimanche a Bamako 
was an hit and made them headliners. The 
album’s success allowed them to continue 
expanding their music, recording tracks 
with Santigold and TV On The Radio. 

“We love diversity; this is our main inter- 
est in music. Having an open mind brought 


a new colour, a distinctive sound, to our 
music.” 

The duo’s most recent recording, Bamako 
to Birmingham backed with Two Cultures, 
One Beat, was made with The Blind Boys 
of Alabama. It’s the first time they’ ve incor- 
porated traditional American gospel sounds 
into their music. 

“We have done a lot of different collab- 
orations in our professional career but this 
is the first time that we are in contact with 
American gospel singers. This is really 
nice, because it brings us to a new experi- 
ence. We met a few years ago, at different 
festivals, one in France and the other one 
in the U.S., but we did not have the time 
to talk to each other. One day, our manag- 
er played us their music and we started a 
conversation with them.” 

After a series of email exchanges, the 
bands decided to make a recording together. 
Jimmy Carter, The Blind Boys’ lead singer 
since the group’s foundation in 1939, said 
the music of Amadou & Mariam inspired 
them. 

“This is the first time that we have worked 


with an African band, although we worked 
with an African drummer when we did the 
session in New York for these songs. His 
name is Idrissa Kone and he added a lot to 
the arrangements. 

“Our guitarist and band leader, Joey 
Williams, and our bass player, Ray Ladson, 
worked up a couple of songs with Amadou 
& Mariam by way of the Internet. Our man- 
ager, Charles Driebe, helped us out with the 
lyrics. Then we laid down the instrumental 
tracks with our band, and Idrissa Kone in 
New York. 

“The next day, we recorded all the Blind 
Boys vocals and sent the tracks off to Mali 
for Amadou & Mariam to add their parts. 
After we heard what they did, we knew that 
we were on to something!” 

When Amadou & Mariam heard the Blind 
Boys demos, they got excited and started 
composing their additions to the songs. 

“Our English is a little rudimentary but 
we worked together,” Bagayoko said. 
“They sent us their lyrics, and the music, 
so we listened and completed our side, 
both musically and with the words. The 


work was based on the idea that both tracks 
should express this musical communion, 
the universal language that music is.” 

The songs that came out of this part- 
nership have an immediate appeal. The 
grooves combine an American backbeat 
with West African polyrhythms, allowing 
the smooth vocals of Amadou & Mariam 
play off against the melismatic improvisa- 
tions of Carter and the other Blind Boys. 
Bamako to Birmingham sounds more Afri- 
can, while Two Cultures, One Beat recalls 


the passion of American gospel music. 

“That was exactly what we intended for 
these collaborations,” Bagayoko said. “The 
goal was to mix our music styles, from 
Africa to America, and build this musical 
bridge. We never spoke with Jimmy person- 
ally but we did exchange several commu- 
nications between our teams to share our 
ideas and thoughts.” 

After the recording was completed, the 
bands set out on a joint European tour to 
promote the project. The shows are getting 
glowing reviews and drawing capacity 
audiences. 

“We have a very eclectic and well-bal- 
anced set list,” Bagayoko said. “In order to 
choose the songs, we sent our ideas off to 
the Blind Boys and vice versa. Each band 
listened and got back with their prefer- 
ences, SO we have a very complete set list. 
Each group plays six songs each and then 
we play together for another six songs, 
including the brand new ones we created 
for this project Two Cultures, One Beat and 
Bamako to Birmingham. 

“The shows are going great and we are all 
very happy with the response of the audi- 
ence. The whole band— which includes mu- 
sicians from our group and musicians from 
the Blind Boys’ band—are getting along 
well. There is a real music connection. We 
love their music and they love ours, so the 
tour is going pretty good, indeed.” 

Jimmy Carter is also enthusiastic about 
the tour. “We immediately clicked with 
them, musically, and the shows have been 
fantastic. We really like them as people, 
too! We always improvise, in the sense of 
doing shout-outs and other vocal improvi- 
sations when we get inspired. That has been 
happening a lot on this tour, because we get 
carried away with the spirit.” 


Abigail Lapell "> 


There’s much to enjoy 
on her second release 
as folk noir gives way 
to the natural world. 


he horns are a surprise. And a treat. 
Twice on her evocative new 

album, Getaway, Toronto artist 
Abigail Lapell is joined by the instruments. 
Rebecca Hennessey plays trumpet on the 
gentle, mournful Sparrow for a Heart and 
the more raucous Little Noise, while Tom 
Richards’s trombone adds even more tex- 
ture to the latter tune. 

The horns are a surprise because they’ re 
not what you’d associate with Lapell’s per- 
sonality-laden folk noir style, which netted 
the singer/songwriter/guitarist a Canadian 
Folk Music Award (Contemporary Album) 
for her sophomore record, Hide Nor Hair, 
in 2017. 

On the other hand, the instruments are of 
a piece with the bigger, more embroidered 
elements in the new record, elements that 
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Lapell offsets smartly with touches of 
minimalism. 

“T like having that balance on the record,” 
she says. “I had more funding and more 
flexibility to bring in horns, and there’s 
Just so many players compared to stuff 
I’ve done in the past. That gave me a lot of 
freedom. 

“T like to sing loud,” she continues, ‘“‘and 
sometimes that feels disproportionate to 
a solo performance. It’s nice to have the 
energy match the emotional intensity I feel 
at times.” 

Lapell’s sonic expansion on the new al- 
bum also owes a debt to two artist residen- 
cies at the Banff Centre during 2018. 

Being surrounded in Banff by everyone 
from electro-acoustic artists to jazz com- 
posers positively impacted her work, giving 
her an opportunity to get outside of her 
own head and to be inspired by the ambient 
eclecticism. 

The Banff Centre wound up contributing 
a player to Getaway as well. Cellist Peggy 
Lee, a faculty mentor, plays on the album’s 
closing track, Shape of a Mountain. Written 
in the Rockies, it’s a haunting track, one 
that blends images of both isolation and 


self-sufficiency as Lapell’s voice— which 
has been fairly likened to Natalie Mer- 
chant’s and even Sandy Denny’s—is first 
chilly and distant like the mountain peaks 
then warms and opens as it moves down to 
the foothills and out through the surround- 
ing valley. 

Lee’s cello, along with the violin of Aline 
Homzy, lends a cinematic touch, underscor- 
ing Lapell’s musical exploration of the cold, 
warmth, and mystery that shape both nature 
and the human heart. 

That cinematic quality comes naturally to 
Lapell. For a long time, she wanted to be a 
filmmaker and used to shoot Super-8 and 
16-mm film. She says that, growing up, she 
drew a lot and made “weird animations,” 
skills that she has applied by designing the 
album cover for Getaway, creating promo- 
tional postcards for the record and shooting 
a video for the track Down by the Water. 

Creative bounty informed the new album 
in other ways. She expanded her coterie of 
players to include folks such as Christine 
Bougie (Bahamas) on lap steel and Jake 
Oelrichs (Run With the Kittens) on drums. 

Over the past couple of years, she’s also 
had the happy dilemma of a large catalogue 


of unrecorded material. “It’s almost become a problem because 
you don’t want to leave anything on the cutting-room floor,” she 
says, adding half-facetiously, “Maybe I should give them away 
to people.” 

If sonic expansion, new accompanists, and a boatload of 
material have helped defined the excellent Getaway, so has 
nature. Unlike the horns, that’s no surprise to those who know 
Lapell’s music, where the natural world courses through many 
of her songs. 

“T had lots of mandatory nature activities that I did not enjoy 
growing up, but now they’re my best memories of childhood,” 
she says. “My dad would take us camping and cross-country 
skiing. When my dad died (a decade ago), it became kind of 
an obsession; I wanted to do canoe trips all the time and go 
camping.” 

On the new album, nature informs not just the title but entire 
songs such as Down by the Water. Singer Dana Sipos joins 
Lapell on the tune, which has echoes of traditional folk (“Where 
will you go my darling daughter? / Down the river like baby 
Moses?”), a melody and rhythm like flowing water, and acous- 
tic guitar notes that suggest, variously, bird song, sun sparkling 
on the river, and falling tears. 

“Down by the Water is inspired by renewal, so it’s a hopeful 
song,” she says. “But it’s also a little dark because in the spring 
there’s lot of rot and garbage you have to get through before 
you can get to whatever’s coming.” 

Sparrow for a Heart is similarly rooted in nature. A gorgeous, 
impressionistic tune, it opens simply with just Lapell’s guitar, 
synth flute, and voice, eventually thickens in texture with Hen- 
nessey’s trumpet and Lapell’s own overdubbed voice, and ends 
on a single, quavering note that could be the flight of a small, 
departing bird. 

“It’s a bit of a dirge to me,” says Lapell. “That image of a 
sparrow for a heart: I picture a bird that’s a vulnerable little 
creature.” 

There’s much more to enjoy on Getaway: snatches of southern 
rock on Devil in the Deep; accordion on Runaway; and Lapell’s 
piano on Leningrad, a tune which, despite her aversion to inter- 
preting lyrics, she says is loosely based on the life of Lyudmila 
Putin, the former wife of Russian president Vladimir Putin. 

The entire album, says Lapell, “revolves around the idea of 
getting away. I like the tension because a getaway could be re- 
laxing like a vacation or it could be getting away from the scene 
of the crime, that sinister vibe.” 

It could also be getting away to the unearthly, as in the eerie, 
swirling UFO Song with its X-Files sound. It was inspired by 
a fellow she met in Saskatchewan who claimed to have had a 
supernatural experience. 

“We played a show at his barn and it was full of UFO para- 
phernalia and art. I thought it was kitschy and funny but as the 
night wore on, it (became clear) it wasn’t just a joke to them. 

“You feel so vulnerable being out in the middle of that flat, 
endless horizon. The image of that prairie sky filling with the 
light of a UFO, I thought it was a cool image. I feel there’s 
a very universal instinct to be looking into the night sky and 


searching for something.” 
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Rediscovered tapes of 
the original Americana 
duo offer a fearless 
selection of songs. 
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m Russell 


“T’ve always felt that traditional songs 
were a great training ground for songwrit- 
ing—those songs had passed through so 
many hands that all the boring bits had 
been lost and the good bits kept. Good 
songwriters, after all, are vicious self-edi- 
LOTSeera 


— Sylvia Tyson to Tom Russell 


» was supposed to be studying Latin and 
algebra in high school in 1963, instead 
© I was holed up in my room every night 
listening to Bob Dylan and Ian & Sylvia re- 
cords. I was a kid in the front row that year 
at a half dozen Ian & Sylvia shows at The 
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Ash Grove in L.A. and The Golden Bear in 
Huntington Beach. They were the best folk 
group I’d ever heard or seen. 

In 1970, I was in Vancouver, at a concert 
at Simon Fraser University, when their 
pioneering “country rock” band, The Great 
Speckled Bird, tore the speakers out of a 
little Shure Vocal Master P.A. They were 
loud, strong, and great, and the road to 
Americana was now being paved by these 
pioneers. 

There are times when you wonder if a 
songwriter or a group were as good as you 
thought they were—way back when. More 
than 50 years ago. Now Jan & Sylvia: The 
Lost Tapes has arrived and all 26 perfor- 
mances have me firmly believing that 
Tan & Sylvia were even better live than I 
remembered. 

Sylvia Tyson recently discovered these 
lost performances and re-assembled them 
with the help of Danny Greenspoon. The 
sound is brilliant, as are the mixes. The 


amazing vocals and harmonies are clear and 
present. 

There is no shelf life to great music. 
These 26 performances serve as a bedrock 
template for eclectic roots music. There 
is a wide mix of song styles here—orig- 
inal songs, traditional folk, folk-rock, 
blues, rhythm and blues, country, gospel, 
bluegrass, and cowboy music. A fearless 
selection sung to the heart of the lyrics. 

The first side begins with Keep On The 
Sunny Side, written in 1899 by Ada Blenk- 
horn and J. Howard Entwisle. The song 
was popularized in a 1928 recording by the 
Carter Family. Twenty-five live tracks later, 
the second record ends with a modern cow- 
boy ballad by Utah Phillips: The Goodnight 
Loving Trail. We picture Ian singing the 
hell out of it, then riding off into the sunset, 
after lan & Sylvia broke up, only to go on 
and re-invent modern cowboy music. 

Sylvia has gone on to write novels and 
continue her successful life in music. They 
are both to be inducted into the Canadian 
Songwriter’s Hall of Fame this year. 

Between those two bookend tracks there’s 
a wonderment of styles and cracking 
performances. There are several early Ian 
& Sylvia standards, including Four Strong 
Winds (voted by CBC Radio listeners as 
the most popular song ever written by a 
Canadian), Darcy Farrow, written by Steve 
Gillette and Tom Campbell, Ian’s classic 
Summer Wages, and his true-Western saga, 

Four Rode By. These versions certainly live 
up to, or even surpass, the original studio 
versions. 

There are two gospel standards and four 
classic traditional folksongs. When First 
Unto This Country was collected by John 
and Alan Lomax in 1934 in Texas. Ian & 
Sylvia’s live take on Come All Ye Fair 
and Tender Ladies could be the definitive 
version of this folk standard. The song hails 
from the Appalachian region and was cov- 
ered by Pete Seeger and the Carter Family. 
Sylvia’s strong autoharp break is her nod 
to her biggest autoharp influence, Mother 
Maybelle Carter. 

Nancy Whiskey speaks of a dissipated 
gent who worked as a Carlton weaver. The 
Carlton Weavers were a community of hand 
weavers established in the community of 
Carlton, outside Glasgow, Scotland, in the 
18th century. In 1787, the weavers went on 
strike. Troops opened fire on the demon- 


strators and six weavers were killed. Our 
surviving protagonist drowns his sorrows 
in whisky. 

Little Beggarman derives from the Clancy 
Brothers & Tommy Makem’s version. Tom- 
my Makem learned the song from his moth- 
er when he was five years old in Northern 
Ireland. His mother, Sarah Makem, was a 
singer of traditional songs and Tommy’s 
father was a fiddler. To sing the whole song 
with a harmony line all the way through 
gives it a unique, cutting-edge power. 

Ian & Sylvia’s first Vanguard record, in 
1962, was all traditional material. Recently 
I asked Sylvia about her early affinity for 
traditional folk music. She responded: “I 
had the initial interest in traditional folk 
songs, mainly gleaned from books, as there 
were not a lot of recordings available to a 
teenager in a small town [Chatham, ON]. 
CBC did have weekly radio shows from 
Alan Mills and Ed McCurdy. 

“Tan’s repertoire at that time was more 
blues and jazz oriented—he was a fan of 
Big Bill Broonzy. The traditional repertoire 
was extremely limited in the coffee house 


scene in Toronto at that time [early ’60s] 
and the songs I’d learned gave Ian and me 
a fresh repertoire that started attracting 
attention.” 

Any doubt that Ian & Sylvia could not 
have broken into the country market may be 
hushed by their renditions here of There’s 
Nothing Cold As Ashes, which was a big 
hit for Conway Twitty and Loretta Lynn; 
Heartaches by the Number, a Harlan How- 
ard song; Sweet Dreams, written by Don 
Gibson and recorded by Patsy Cline; Lefty 
Frizzell’s That’s the Way Love Goes; and 
two Buck Owens covers: Crying Time, sung 
here as a duet between Lucille Starr and 
Sylvia, and Together Again. 

Lucille Starr, the great Canadian singer 
from St. Boniface, MN, appears several 
times here and Ian & Sylvia cover Lucille’s 
1964 hit The French Song, and do soaring 
justice to the French lyric. 

The most interesting song choices include 
a kick-ass arrangement of Robert Johnson’s 
Come On In My Kitchen, Jimmie Rodgers’s 
Jimmie Texas Blues, and the rhythm and 
blues song Starting All Over Again. Sylvia 


also covers a Ricky Nelson song, How 
Long. Sylvia remarks: “I always felt Rick 
Nelson was under- appreciated. He had 
great taste in musicians and wrote several 
good songs. Garden Party being my favour- 
ite.” 

Here then is your original “Americana 
duo,” the pioneers who have never been 
topped. I was honored to end up writing 
songs with both Ian and Sylvia and recently 
enjoyed recording a tribute record for True 
North: Play One More: The Songs of lan & 
Sylvia. 

When I mention the Ian & Sylvia days to 
Ian he usually grumbles: “Russell, you’ ve 
got to stop living in the past.” Ian is no 
doubt a tad embittered that the duo did not 
receive the international acclaim they de- 
served. This recording of live performanc- 
es might help change that. Great music 
transcends eras. 

Myself, I’m still the kid in the front row, 
trying to steal a few licks—learning my 
craft from the greatest folk and coun- 
try-rock group of all time. 

www.tomrussell.com 
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Haley Ri 


The classic sound of 
Irish traditional bands 
receive a notable, 
contemporary makeover. 


anada’s Quinn Bachand is one of 

those musicians so precociously 

talented it doesn’t seem fair to 
others. The multi-instrumentalist started out 
as a toddler playing classical violin, picked 
up guitar a few years later, and quickly 
mastered a range of styles, from swing to 
traditional Scottish and Irish music. 

Barely in his teens, Bachand was accom- 

panying and touring with Ashley Maclsaac, 
and doing gigs with Natalie MacMaster — 


two very different Cape Breton experiences. 


Soon afterwards he formed his own band, 
Brishen, to give an original twist to Django 
Reinhard-style Gypsy-jazz. 

Now he’s met his match as a prodigy with 
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chardson & Quinn 


| 


US. traditional-Irish fiddler Haley Richard- 
son. As a duo, this summer they released 
their debut When The Wind Blows High 
And Clear—an album of old and new Irish 
music that includes tunes written by both 
artists— which has gained major critical 
acclaim. 

“T think Haley is more like a genius,” says 
Quinn. “She’s just 17 and finished high 
school a couple of years ago. She’s won 
the all-Ireland fiddling competition many 
times. I’ve tried to find out how many but 
she’s very modest and doesn’t talk about 
it. At the moment, she’s the lead fiddler in 
Riverdance in Dublin, and isn’t available 
for an interview as she’s doing up to two 
shows a day.” 

Haley took Suzuki violin lessons from age 
three. “Like me, she started with classical. 
Before she was five she went to see a Kevin 
Burke concert in New Jersey, where she 
used to live. Her mum told me that Haley 
ran up to the front and sat cross-legged right 
in front of Kevin, and was mesmerized by 


Bachand 


the music.” 

Quinn himself began playing Irish music 
thanks to fellow B.C. musician Daniel 
Lapp—and an enlightened publican. 
“Daniel was one of my teachers. He told me 
about an Irish session in Victoria at the Irish 
Times pub on Sundays that he ran and was 
a lot of fun. My first experience was going 
into the pub as a 10-year-old and playing 
through these tunes for several hours and 
catching the bug of the patterns. I still had 
the tunes ringing in my head at school the 
next day. A few years later, my elder sister, 
Qristina [a fiddler], and I were running the 
sessions.” 

As a Celtic music duo, Qristina and 
Quinn Bachand have released three CDs, 
and Quinn also plays as guitarist with U.S. 
fiddle ace Jeremy Kittel’s band, which is 
how he came to meet Haley. 

“Kittel and Co. were touring four years 
ago, and when Jeremy had a week off I 
spent it jamming, basically all night, with 
friends including some of the guys from 


Linasa. This girl of 13 came up with her 
brother, Dylan, maybe a couple of years 
older, and played very much in the Sligo 
style with a lot of space and subtlety to it. 

“The three of us had a great time together 
all week, and when I met Dylan again at 
Folk Alliance we decided it would be cool 
to make an album. I wanted to help nurture 
Haley as a young musician and create 
something that would appeal to different 
audiences and enable her to dive deep into 
her repertoire. I produced and engineered 
When The Wind Blows High And Clear, and 
in the past year we’ve created this music 
partnership.” 

As producer, Quinn was looking to em- 
ulate the sound of classic Irish traditional 
outfits, and give it a more contemporary 
makeover. 

“Haley loves [Chicago fiddle legend] Liz 
Carroll’s playing. Initially I wanted it to be 
a piano-fiddle album, because Liz Carroll 
has a very specific style and violin tone. 
On what I think was her first album she 
played straight to tape, and it had a nice, 
organic feel— which most digital recordings 
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don’t—with aspects of The Bothy Band and 
De Danaan. 

“My concept was to make a recording that 
had that rich ’70s sound to it, but once we 
stepped into the studio we started layering 
and it turned into more of an ’80s Celtic 
album — with some electronic sounds, and 
bass and drum. So it started as one thing 
and then intuitively it transformed. We’re 
really happy with the outcome.” 

Quinn brought in some of his musician 
friends to diversify the sonic palette, with 
Séamus O Flatharta on low whistle, Steve 
Wickins on bodhran, and Linasa’s Kevin 
Crawford on flute. He played all the other 
instruments himself— guitars, piano, bass, 
drums, banjo, mandolin, and bouzouki. It’s 
an impressive achievement, although Quinn 
regards performing on other strings as no 
great stretch for his mind or his fingers. 

“Learning fiddle and learning guitar were 
a key because they taught me how to use 
my right hand with a pick, and the mando- 
lin and tenor banjo have the same tuning as 
the fiddle, and the same picking style as for 
a guitar. So the instruments are all connect- 


Tri-Continental. 


ed. The most fun has been playing drums, 
and that’s probably the instrument I play the 
most right now because it’s so different. 

“Time is the most important element for 
me in the music —it has to be good, and the 
musicians have to be closely in time with 
each other, speeding up and slowing down 
together, listening hard. There’s a push and 
pull that comes with every band and the 
relationship between the rhythm section and 
the melody players is essential to any good 
music.” 

With so many musical hats to juggle, it’s 
going to be a busy fall for Quinn. 

“I’m doing some performing with Kittel 
and Co., and producing an album for a 
fantastic Cape Breton singer/songwriter 
named Mike McKenna, Jr. in October and 
November. And then there’s a run of shows 
with Haley in Vermont and New York State. 
She has a lot of friends in Washington and 
Oregon and we’re talking about coming 
to the West Coast soon. We have a really 
interesting musical chemistry. I can’t com- 
pliment her playing enough. She’s going to 
be the next big thing in Irish fiddling.” 
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The third feature in a 
series celebrating the 
forgotten folk musi- 
cians from our past. 
By Gary Cristall 


traditional Canadian folk songs began to 

emerge. Before Catherine MacKinnon 
and Anne Murray, Maritime names that 
would resonate in the *60s, Diane Oxner 
was the voice that introduced audiences 
and, perhaps more important, other singers 
in the early years of the folk song boom to 
the songs collected by Helen Creighton. 

Creighton, one of Canada’s most accom- 


n the 1950s, a number of interpreters of 
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plished folk song collectors, began her 
collecting in the ’20s and her first book was 
published in 1932. However, her larger and 
better known collection was Traditional 
Songs from Nova Scotia, published in 1950. 

CBC Radio broadcast some of her field 
recordings and in 1956 Folkways Re- 
cords issued some of those recordings 
on Folk Music from Nova Scotia on their 
Monograph Series of the Ethnic Folkways 
Library. It was not a title to spark much 
demand from the record-buying public. 
However in that same year, a Lunenburg 
trained singer— Diane Oxner— made a 
recording for Rodeo Records: Traditional 
Folk Songs of Nova Scotia (From the Helen 
Creighton Collection). 

Rodeo Records had been established in 
1949 with a vision of making country music 
records. Despite the country name, they be- 


gan issuing Atlantic Canadian music in the 
early ’50s. Their first record was a collec- 
tion of fiddle tunes by Cape Breton fiddler 
Winston (Scotty) Fitzgerald, who began his 
record with a strathspey named after Rodeo 
co-founder George Taylor. Their fifth was 
Omar Blondahl’s groundbreaking The Saga 
of Newfoundland in Song and their sixth 
was Ms. Oxner’s recording of the Creighton 
songs. 

The Oxner record came out shortly after 
the Creighton field recordings on Folkways 
Records. Creighton, in her autobiography, 
never mentioned Oxner or the record. 
Creighton’s biographer, Clary Croft, gives 
it a brief mention: “A month later a young 
soprano from Nova Scotia named Diane 
Oxner released an album titled Tradi- 
tional Folksongs of Nova Scotia. Helen 
had helped Diane to choose songs for her 
recording and the dust jacket advertized 
that all the selections were from the Helen 
Creighton collection.” (Croft, Pg. 136.) 

You would think that there would be a 
bit more considering that this was the first 
commercial recording that recognized the 
work that Creighton had been engaged 
in, at that point for some 30 years. I don’t 
know if it was that Creighton was not hap- 
py with the recording or that she felt it cast 
a shadow on her protégé, the daughter of 
one of her informants, Fred Redden. 

Finvola Redden was being taken by 
Creighton to various events and presenta- 
tions and perhaps Creighton felt that she 
was a more suitable candidate coming from 
‘the folk’ as she did, and hoped she would 
be the voice of Creighton’s collecting. 

Whatever the reason, neither Creighton 
nor Croft pay much attention to what I be- 
lieve is a landmark recording. The material 
is a good selection from Creighton’s work 
and the first time it was available to the 
general public. 


It includes what must be the first record- 
ing of The Nova Scotia Song, later known 
as Farewell to Nova Scotia. It leads off 
the record. Traditional ballads include The 
Broken Ring and The Disguised Sailor, two 
classic ballads of love and disguise. Songs 
of local history include The Bluenose Song, 
celebrating Lunenburg’s claim to fame, The 
Honest Working Man, a celebration of Cape 
Bretoners, and The Chesapeake and The 
Shannon, a local song about a naval battle 
won by the British against the Americans 
off the Nova Scotia coast in 1813. 

The Sauerkraut Song is a wonderful bit 
of folklore, a recipe song that describes the 
process of making the dish and one that 
reflects the important Lunenburg German 


i 


community. 

It is by no means a bad record, although 
it shows its age. The harp accompaniment 
to some songs seems cloying today and the 
vocals are very much in the ‘art song’ tradi- 
tion in glaring contrast to the recordings of 
the original singers made by Creighton. 

Diane Oxner, born in 1928 and, as far as I 
know, still living, was a classically trained 
singer from Lunenburg who had studied 
music at the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, where she received a bache- 
lor’s degree. 

She came from a musical family —her 
mother had been active locally for SO years 
and had conducted the Lunenburg Male 
Choir, which had performed at the World’s 
Fair in New York in 1939. Diane had been 
noticed at the Halifax Music Festival in 
1950, before she had gone south to Curtis. 
She competed in and received honourable 
mention at the 1954-55 Singing Stars of 


Tomorrow, CBC Radio’s vocal competition. 


According to the Canadian Encyclope- 
dia, she was “active in Halifax music in 
the 1950s, she took leading roles in several 


operas, sang on CBC Radio (/nvitation, 
summer 1955) and TV, and appeared 
between 1956-8 at the Nova Scotia Festival 
of the Arts.” 

In 1958, she began teaching at the New 
Brunswick Academy of Music in Saint John 
and had a long career as both a teacher and 
performer. Later, as a private music teacher, 
she had a young student named Sarah 
McLachlan. 

Oxner’s recording activities seem limited 
to three projects. The first is the Rodeo 
Creighton recording. The next was a 
shared record of children’s songs where 
Omar Blondahl did one side and Oxner the 
other. It is Rodeo RLP 23 and Oxner’s side 
is called Christopher Robin Songs from 
‘When we were very young’ by A. A. Milne, 
the author of Winnie The Poo. Her last 
recordings are her participation in the 1967 
RCA/Radio Canada International Centen- 
nial nine-record collection of folk songs. 
Here she sang nine songs, mainly from 
Creighton’s collection, including a beautiful 
version of Barbara Allen. 

There is no evidence that Oxner toured 
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the Creighton repertoire and the Rodeo 
record never had the impact that Blondahl’s 
recordings of Newfoundland songs did. 
If Rodeo hoped that Oxner could do for 
Creighton’s Nova Scotia repertoire what 
Blondahl had done for Doyle’s Newfound- 
land collection, they were disappointed. 
Perhaps it was Oxner’s lack of a platform 
that Blondahl’s regular radio show gave 
him. That said, the Oxner Creighton record 
was in print for some time and when Rodeo 
created their Canadian Cavalcade collection 
it was one of them. Oxner was a prominent 
Nova Scotia singer who sang on radio and 
television in Halifax and the company had 
moved to Halifax from Montreal. Although 
it would be a number of years before 
The Nova Scotia Song became a national 
hit through Catherine MacKinnon and 
Singalong Jubilee, and later sung by Ian & 
Sylvia, it was Oxner who recorded it first. 
Diane Oxner made some solid and im- 
portant recordings and her name should be 
remembered as one of the Canadian folk 
music pioneers. 
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David Newland“ 
avian 


His poignant collec- 
tion of songs dispels 
myths and celebrates 
Canada’ S real North. 
By Roger Leve 


a 


i f you have ever spent time studying 
b 5 the land or people of Canada’s North 
5 you ve probably heard of “the idea 
of North,” a term coined by the late Glenn 
Gould to capture a kind of national myth. 
“Gould really hit it right,” asserts folk- 
singer David Newland. “Those ideas tell 
you that the far north is an empty, harsh, 
and unforgiving place where strong men 
drive wooden boats or dogsleds and fre- 
quently fail. We hang our hats on that. But 
this idea of ‘the Great White North’ really 
disturbs me because it’s an erasure. There 
are people there the whole time and they’re 
not white people.” 
All this comes into clearer focus when 
you hear what Newland has been up to. For 
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years now he’s been helping to unmask the 
myth of the frozen north as a lecturer, writ- 
er, adventure tour guide, and as a singer, 
songwriter, and musician. There are few 
tributes to the reality of Canada’s North as 
poignant, entertaining, or informative as his 
recent live concert recording Northbound, 
a collection of tunes about the people and 
places of Canada’s Northwest Passage. 

Newland—born in Ottawa, raised in 
northern Ontario’s Parry Sound—has heard 
all the cliches. 

“I grew up barely north of the 45th paral- 
lel. To most people in Ontario, that’s ‘north’ 
but the 45th parallel is only about halfway 
to the North Pole from the equator. That 
received identity goes with a bunch of ideas 
about the far north, because that’s where 
this myth runs the richest.” 

Northbound covers a lot of territory. With 
the band of four he calls Uncharted Waters, 
Newland addresses the ill-fated Franklin 
expedition of 1845 over several songs. 
Then he moves on to everyday life for Inuit 
people and the awe-inspiring geography 


they live in on tunes such as Out Upon The 
Land. 

There are some darker themes, like the 
tale of Inuit families carelessly relocated to 
the high arctic settlement of Grise Fiord by 
the Canadian government during the 1950s, 
told in Monument. But Northbound is 
mostly about celebrating what’s there, from 
a taste of Inuit cuisine in Musk Ox Stew 
to the percussion and throat singing from 
two of Newland’s Inuit friends on the coda, 
Quviasuligpunga. 

Growing up in small-town northern On- 
tario, radio was Newland’s biggest outside 
influence and the AM radio of the 1970s 
and ’80s was surprisingly eclectic. 

“People like Joni Mitchell and especially 
Gordon Lightfoot stood out because they 
were singing about stuff that I recognized. 
Lightfoot is from Orillia, which is not far 
from Parry Sound, and he was singing 
about landscapes and stories that made 
sense to me. I was boating and riding my 
bike and walking the railway tracks, having 
this Canadian rural experience,” 

He was reading Canadian authors, too, 
like Farley Mowat, Pierre Burton, and 
Margaret Atwood, so in music and writing 
Newland was “steeped in the mythos of 
Canada.” 

Indigenous culture was ever-present in the 
region via the Anishinaabe and Ojibwe First 
Nations, so race relations played an early 
role in fostering his respect and empathy for 
Canada’s Inuit later on. 

Like many kids, he got piano lessons 
(“hated them”), then bagpipe lessons (“also 
hated’), and “colonial” music at school, 
only to find his way into song via clas- 
sic rock. After winning a scholarship to 
Victoria’s Pearson College at 17, the guitar 
became his creative outlet. 

“T always heard songs in my head and 
music moved me more than anything. I was 
terrible for the longest time but I just kept 
playing the damn thing.” 

Eventually his audience started respond- 
ing. Singing with a rock band around Victo- 
ria, he found out that he loved performing. 
By 19 he was living in Montreal, saving 
for college, busking in subways. Then as a 
post-graduate he was busking on a Halifax 
pier (like Stan Rogers’s song) where he 
could see The Bluenose II come and go. 

He put his first songs on a demo tape, Of 
Moose And Men, in 1994. 


Evergreen (2003) was a live set from a 
church hall, followed by another collec- 
tion of live tracks, Roll Away (2005). He 
archived some older tunes on 2012’s Give It 
A Whirl, his first studio album. 

Songs took on a new dimension when 
Newland got a job with the tour company 
Adventure Canada in 2013. Visiting the 
Northwest Passage for the first time brought 
a whole new inspiration. 

“T was seeing things that had to be de- 
scribed in an emotional way. You can take 
pictures but only music can speak to what 
happens to your spirit in a place like that.” 

Working out of his base in Coburg, ON, 
he took several visits north before the songs 
began to form. Then he wrote Northbound 
in six weeks. Small live dates started in 
Coburg in early 2016 and he put on dozens 
of shows in varied configurations (solo, 
duo, and band) touring Canada with The 
Northwest Passage In Story And Song 
before returning to make the live album 
Northbound in Coburg’sTrinity United 
Church in late 2018. 

Newland still works year-round for the 


tour company as a writer and public speaker 
but for some six weeks of the year he’s a 
host, on-board performer, and zodiac boat 
driver. 

Uncharted Waters pulls together some 
excellent roots musicians he’s met over 
the years including Sam Allison (acoustic 
bass, jaw harp), Saskia Tomkins (fiddle, 
viola, cello), Steafan Hannigan (flutes, 
whistles, uillean pipes), and Oisin Hannigan 
(percussion). 

Guest Inuit musicians such as Lynda 
Brown and Heidi Langille (a.k.a. Siqiniup 
Qilauta) deliver throat singing while Johnny 
Issaluk plays drum and sings with them on 
the closing Quviasuligpunga. There’s even 
a backing choir that includes Newland’s 
friend and folk inspiration Ian Tamblyn. 
Sleeve notes feature the background spoken 
material from the concert. 

After many performances the material 
involved an unexpected evolution for 
Newland. 

“T was drawn to that romantic mythos and 
the ‘idea of North’ but as I followed things 
to their logical conclusion it was clear that’s 


a dead end. The real, living north is Inuit, 
it’s the place of the people who have been 
there the whole time.” 

Newland reminds us that the Northwest 
Passage was a European dream for a short- 
cut to Asia. 

“The tension between the received story 
and the actuality of Inuit Nunangat (or 
homeland) was interesting and rich for me, 
but I didn’t have to drop my interest in Ca- 
nadian history to find a relationship with the 
Inuit. One has been a bridge to the other.” 

After 30 years as a folksinger, Newland’s 
motivation for songwriting has changed the 
most. At 50, he’s busy writing his next set 
of songs, songs headed in a “more personal 
direction”. 

“If there’s a single lesson I learned in 
making this record it’s that purpose is the 
most important part of a work of art for me. 
I used to always operate on instinct. I’d 
hear a turn of phrase and I’d make a song 
out of it. But this album exists for a reason. 
I wanted Canadians to check their compass, 
to have a relationship with this land and 
these people.” 
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ane Irish Theresa Monica Bernadette Mythen’s 
voice could halt maritime traffic on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. As it is, it roars across continents and out 
of venues as varied as Sydney’s prestigious Opera 
House or a rustic barn dusted down for Vancouver 
Island’s MusicFest. 

Two years ago, I watched her showcase in Manchester, England, 
in front of the elite of Europe’s folk music booking agents. Two 
songs in and she steps down into the middle of this throng and, 
without a microphone, belts out her party piece a cappella: The 
Auld Triangle. The rafters on that old heritage building might never 
be the same again. 

A remarkably engaging conversationalist with an impish grin and 
a natural gift for the craic, she divinely cites the almighty Luke Kel- 
ly of The Dubliners as her main source of inspiration. And she’ll 
tell you why in no short measure. 

A profoundly proud gay woman and a citizen of the world, she 
has more travel tales than Homer. And I don’t mean Simpson. Born 
in Ireland but partially raised in Trinidad and Tobago and the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates, she later made her home in Sweden and Australia 
(thanks to Ronnie Wood of The Rolling Stones) before settling on 
Prince Edward Island in 2007. There she flourished in the thriving 
musical community nurtured by the exceptionally ambitious pro- 
grams run by Music PEI and its director, Rob Oakie. 

Shortening her name to Irish Mythen, she worked her socks off 
to create a career for herself. That she succeeded amidst such flash 
company as Rod Stewart and Melissa Etheridge pays testament to 
her gregarious personality and unshakeable self-belief. 

Now, we’re sitting backstage at the recent Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival. And there’s much to catch up on as Mythen has a new 
album, Little Bones, to natter about. The title track alludes to the 
horrific discovery of a mass grave at a Catholic orphanage — The 
Bon Secours Mother and Baby Home —in Tuam, Ireland. It con- 
tained the remains of more than 800 babies and young children. By 
extension, it also invokes the tragedy of the Magdalene Laundries. 
These laundries, run by the Catholic Church, housed primarily un- 
wed mothers who were used, essentially, as slave labour. More than 
150 bodies were discovered in the grounds of the one in Dublin. It 
inspired Joni Mitchell to write Magdalene Laundries for her album, 
Turbulent Indigo, and provided the plot for the 2002 Peter Mullan 
film, The Magdalene Sisters. 

“] was sitting in a cabin in northern Ontario writing this album 
and mum phoned me,” says Mythen. “She said, ‘Have you seen the 
news in Ireland?’ I said, ‘No, but I’Il check now.’ I went online and 
on the front of the Jrish Times there was the story where they exca- 
vated a hole in a property that belonged to the Sisters of Charity — 
the unmarried mothers’ home. In this hole in the ground they found 
800 bodies, plus. Forensics were able to identify the youngest was 
between 10 and 15 days old and the oldest was three-and-a-half 
years. These children were thrown into this mass hole. 

“Some people said it was the time and child mortality. No, no, no. 
What they are forgetting, this is church and state getting together 
and deciding [the fate of these children]. The last of the Magdalene 
Laundries closed in 1996. The last residential school here closed in 
1997. These aren’t archaic times we’re talking about. 

“So I started to dig in a little bit with the story of Tuam and that 


led to a lot more about the Magdalene Laundries, a lot more about 
the industrial schools for the lads. It was a difficult song to write. It 
was a fine line to go down because, as you know, I live in Cana- 

da and there’s a great atrocity that they are still unearthing here 
with the residential schools. I am aware that I have no right to tell 
anybody else’s story. But I want to point out that Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India...these are places where church and state got 
together and decided certain things about certain people. The Irish 
story is mine to tell but I always say close one eye and I could be 
talking about any country where church and state got together. 

“But I want to make it really clear I tell nobody’s story but my 
own. When Ireland got its independence in 1922 the country was 
bankrupt and the Catholic Church saw an opportunity. And they 
got in there and the government was so afraid to go against them 
that literally they would come—the priest and the guardia [the 
police]—they would go and take 11, 12, 13-year-old girls into 
these laundries away from their family because they were deemed 
as future temptresses. If that’s not straight up kidnapping, what is? 
But it’s not about me getting preachy from an album point of view 
or from a stage stance. It’s about letting people know this is your 
generation this happened. We’re not talking about the 1800s, we’re 
talking about the ’70s, the ’80s. The last Magdalene Laundry closed 
in Ireland in ’96. Frightening, frightening, absolutely frightening. 
So that’s really what I wanted to get across with Little Bones.” 

ust as poignant is Let Them In, which she previously 

recorded on Open Here in 2011. As the title suggests, it’s 

a moving plea for the acceptance and understanding of 
refugees. 

“T thought it was important in 2011,” says Mythen. “I didn’t real- 
ize it was going to be so much more important in 2019.” 

It’s also a song she’s particularly close to due to her travels as 
a child. Her father worked as an engineer for Aer Lingus and the 
family moved around a lot. At six she moved to Trinidad and Toba- 
go, at 14 to the Middle East, before returning to boarding school in 
Ireland. 

“The funny thing about my story, I’m an immigrant several times 
over. My parents had a deal: if it was a contract that was six months 
and under, dad would just go. And if it was over, we would go with 
him. 

“T’ve always felt completely from Ireland but I’ve also travelled 
the world recognizing straight away that I got treated differently 
because my skin is white. And I started to dig in and look at what 
it really must be like if I was to go to the exact same countries that 
we ended up in but if I had a different skin colour. You can never 
walk in anyone else’s shoes or tell anyone else’s story but I thought 
Let Them In, for me, was what I have seen—how these people are 
treated—then really harping back to the Irish. 

“The Irish, our history, and our art, and our songs, and our ways, 
would be in an awful state if we didn’t become immigrants our- 
selves. In the beginning we weren’t welcomed. There was the old 
school of ‘No blacks, no dogs, no Irish’, but being able to persevere 
through that. It was really the DNA in me that understood that 
transition of having to, not just like we do today: ‘Oh, it’d be nice 
to live in Canada.’ It’s a necessity to live anywhere that is going 
to allow you to survive and send a few shillings home. Stuff like 
that. So I identified with the historic version of me as well as the 
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then: “It’s always been 
Kelly for me.” 


present-day version.” 

Certainly not one to resort to 
clichés, Deep Dark Woods might 
rank as the strangest tale on Little Bones. It 
stems from a story Mythen heard backstage 
in Guildford while on tour in the U.K. with 
The Unthanks. It concerns a young man who 
walked into a police station and confessed to 
the murder of a woman he was infatuated with. 
He gave the police precise details of when and 
how he did it and where the body was buried. 
The police immediately contacted the mother 
of the girl. In desperation, she phoned her 
daughter to, thankfully, find her alive, well, 
and at work. 

“What fascinated me more about the 
whole story, neither of these families would 
be ever the same again. But yet nothing 
physical had happened. And that’s the thing 
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that got me. We kind of disregard the psychological being just as 
impactful as the physical. The chap is now in [hospital] getting help 
and I doubt he’ll get out any time soon.” 
y now the perception of Irish Mythen might verge on the 
darker side of Leonard Cohen. Not at all. Her wonderful, 
uplifting tribute to her aunt Maria dispels such thoughts 
immediately. 

“She lit up every room she walked into,” says Mythen. “She was 
a warm character. And she taught me how to make people feel 
welcome.” 

And then there’s her a cappella cover of Patrick Kavanagh’s 
glorious Raglan Road, recently voted Ireland’s favourite folk song. 
She’s quick to point out, though, she recorded her version prior 
to the poll undertaken by RTE, Ireland’s national broadcasting 
company. 

“It’s easy for me doing Raglan Road—|[she adopts a big, blustery 
bar-room voice]— ‘On Ragland Road...’ But it would be remiss 
of me if I did that. It’s a lament. He’s going, “I gave my heart and 
she went off anyway’. And you can see him walking down the 
old streets and he sees the lovers by the river and all that stuff. So 
it’s not a big gusto of a song. The challenge for me, could I do it? 
Could I put the big voice in the background and really put heart 
and soul into the microphone, which I really feel I’ve done. The 
rawness of the writing absolutely reaches in, opens the heart, and 
spills out. 

“So what I am trying to do now is tip my hat to where I came 
from at the end of each of my albums. So Sheila Doran was on 

Irish Mythen and Raglan Road is on this one. I 

want to keep that going.” 

While she considers a traditional album for her 
next release, she still rejects recording Dominic 
Behan’s The Auld Triangle, an eagerly anticipated 
highlight of her live performances. 

“T don’t think there’s a studio alive that could do it 
justice,” says Mythen. “I really don’t. It’s an incred- 
ible piece live. The main thing for me is the energy I 
get back from a live audience the minute I start that 
first line. That’s what drives the rest of the song. I 

think it would be a real downfall if I tried to 

recreate it in the studio.” 

It’s a song she first heard on television as 

a child. It had an immediate and profound 

impact on her that has never abated. 

“T remember sitting with my dad and 
mam watching the Late, Late Show [on 
television]. It would have been in the early, 
maybe the mid-’70s. There’s Luke Kelly 
sitting in a studio audience singing The 
Auld Triangle. And something happened 
to me, Roddy. I remember it like it was 

yesterday. It was hairs on hairs that stood 

up. It was just that command of presence, that 
command of words. 

“And it’s what I try to do no matter where in 
the world I go, no matter how big or small the 
crowd is. I’ve played to 100,00-plus people, 


I’ve played to 10, you know; it’s the ownership of stage. I often get: 
‘Why don’t you get a band behind you?’ I just go, ‘Sit down for 

a show. Let me tell you why.’ And Luke did that. It’s always been 
Luke Kelly for me. I’m certainly not comparing myself to Luke 
Kelly. Absolutely not. But I learned a lot from watching him, even 
with The Dubliners. It’s just that command of self. That knowl- 
edge.” 

Born in Wexford in the southwest of Ireland, Irish Mythen 
describes her childhood there as “brilliant.” A talented athlete, she 
played squash for her country and excelled at hurling, football, and 
Gaelic football until she severely injured her knee. Her passion 
for sports helped disguise the fact that she was gay in a staunchly 
conservative, Catholic country. 

“Honest, I knew when I was about seven. I just didn’t know what 
it was. I always thought there was something wrong with me when 
I was a kid. I was able to mask it very well because I was brilliant 
at sports. But inside I felt something’s wrong. I didn’t know any- 
one, there was no literature, nothing. I didn’t know anybody around 
me that was like that. But in hindsight you look back and there was 
a few healthy P.E. teachers around me (she laughs). 

“T thought I was going to be a phys’ ed’ teacher. Then I did the 
knee and went to the Middle East. It made me really unhappy to be 
in the Middle East for the first eight to 10 months. That’s when my 
parents went—they must have been sick of me— ‘Look, here’s a 
guitar, work out your teenage angst on that.’ And it was the greatest 
thing they ever did because then I really got a sense of music and 
started hearing Janis Ian, Melissa Etheridge, The Indigo Girls. Then 
it was like, ‘There’s nothing wrong with me,’ and I started to freely 
explore who I was and came out to my parents and family and 
friends.” 

While in the Emirates, her parents discovered that the Al Ain Pal- 
ace Hotel in Abu Dhabi ran a folk night on the first of each month. 
Still only 15, Mythen made her debut there singing two songs: her 
first keeper, Jf 7 Loved You, and Paul Simon’s Slip Sliding Away 
with a borrowed Ovation guitar. Ah, from little acorns... 

er parents would spend 23 years in the Middle East 

before her dad retired but Irish returned to the Dublin 

suburb of Ballyfermot to attend its College of Further 
Education. Under the guidance of Moving Hearts drummer Matt 
Kelleghan, the college had set up a pilot project “Rock School.’ 
Mythen had to undergo several stringent interviews before being 
accepted. Her classmates then included Damien Dempsey. 

“It was a two-year course and in our first year we learned music 
management, music contracts, music law, stage performance art, 
songwriting. Then there was your elective, you could choose other 
instruments as well as your own. I played the guitar and did a bit 
of bass, I did the bodhran as well. I just love that old school where 
your voice can be the driver but it’s nothing unless you have that 
rhythm.” 

Hitchhiking around Ireland on a summer break, she was picked 
up by a lad from Belfast and his Swedish girlfriend. They got along 
famously and stopped for a picnic. Mythen played them some of 
her songs. 

“A year-and-a-half later, I get a phone call. “This is Jonathan, you 
might not remember me.’ I said, ‘Yes, I remember you.’ He said, 
‘Well, I run the Gothenburg Music Festival in Sweden; would you 


Ronnie Wood 


come over? I remember your songs, they stuck with me.’ ‘Jesus 
Christ! Yes, absolutely.’ So I flew over and I had a bag to do me for 
a week and I ended up staying for four years.” 

From 1996 until 2000, she lived in Sweden and recorded her 
now-out-of-print debut album, Republic of One. From Sweden she 
regularly toured Norway, Denmark, and Germany but developed 
polyps on her throat and had to stop singing for a year. She then 
moved to London and one night walking home with friends she saw 
an advert for a manager’s job at a prestigious wine and spirit store. 
Bluffing her way through the interview, she got the job. 

“One of the clients happened to be Ronnie Wood. It could be 
three o’clock in the morning and you would get a phone call, ‘I 
need...’ ‘Ron, that has to come directly from the chateau in France. 
I can’t do anything until the morning.’ ‘Yeah, yeah, alright, see you 
in a minute .’ Just over the head. He had just bought a vineyard in 
Australia and he was making his own labels. He’s a great painter. 
And he said, ‘You should go out to Australia and work in the win- 
ery. It’s in Margaret River. ‘Yeah, alright.’ So I went. I didn’t take 
the job, I went straight back into the music in Perth.” 

An EP, Appreciate, followed in 2003. But visiting her parents in 
Abu Dhabi two years later, she bumped into a group of visiting 
Canadian musicians. Clearly impressed with her songs, they imme- 
diately phoned their friend Troy Greencorn, the artistic director of 
the Stan Rogers Folk Festival in Canso, NS. 
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“They said, ‘Look, you have to book her.’ And he goes, ‘Well, I 
trust you.’ It was a blind booking. So off I went, that was 2006, and 
that was my very first time playing in Canada on the main stage at 
the Stan Rogers Folk Festival. I did a little four-month tour in 2006. 
Then in 2007, the bookings came in and I said, ‘Right, this is the 
place I want to be.’ I have been here ever since.” 

First she lived in Canso, then Miramichi, NB, before settling in 
Charlottetown, PEI. 

“The craic is brilliant there, no one gives a shite what you do for 
a living. Nobody cares. You never hear, ‘Oh, you’re a musician but 
what do you do for money?’ You get that everywhere else. If you 
are a good person you are a good person. Plus there’s an airport 
right in the middle of it and it’s easy to fly anywhere.” 

n Charlottetown, she benefited from the marvellous encour- 
agement and supportive programs offered by Music PEI. 

2 That organization flew Mythen to England, where she starred 
in Manchester at English FolkExpo 2017. That showcase led to 
bookings at some of the biggest folk festivals in Europe, the likes 
of Cambridge in England and Tgnder in Denmark. 

What’s more, each of her releases, from Sweet Necessity (2007), 
to Open Here (2011) to Irish Mythen (2014), show a clear-cut musi- 
cal progression, with the latter’s Gypsy Dancer proving a substan- 
tial artistic yardstick. It won a slew of awards around the East Coast 


and received considerable attention from radio. 

“People were really responsive to it. It got a lot of radio play. It 
bumped me up a bit. That was the bar I tried to set, then, with my 
songwriting. If it wasn’t coming up to Gypsy Dancer, it wasn’t 
making it; it was going on the back burner. Even though I’m talking 
about my own work it is a high bar and it’s a cracking song. I can’t 
believe I wrote it [she laughs].” 

Such progress she attributes to going from 35 shows a year to in 
excess of 150 in short order. That flurry of activity also sharpened 


her hilarious stage banter, or craic 


as its known by the Irish. 


“This is something I learned from watching Christy 
Moore, from watching Mary Black, Dolores Keane... Those people 
realize, and I realize, that money is hard to come by. So if you are 
going to spend a few quid on a ticket, you’re not just buying a tick- 
et, your spending money on a few drinks, you’re buying a dinner, 
you might have come up on the train, you might have to get a hotel. 
That’s a lot of investment. I don’t want someone to go, ‘That was 
lovely but I could have stayed at home and listened to the CD.’ I 
want to make sure even if the same songs are sung you can come 
to every show that I do and get something a little bit different. So 
I draw from the crowd all the time. It’s about giving back just as 
much as I get and I get a hell of a lot.” 

Her more illustrious gigs include singing in Irish Gaelic at the 
Sydney Opera House as part of an indigenous program, opening 
Australian tour slots for Melissa Etheridge, and a prestigious series 
of maritime concerts with Rod Stewart. 

“He was the absolute craic. I talked to him a little bit and he was 
just lovely. No prima donna bullshit. He’s a consummate performer, 
with the audience walking away knowing they had the best two 
or three hours of their life in a long, long time. You learn from the 
masters. 

“That has been my career from Day 1. These incredible oppor- 
tunities coming up one after the other, and I’m trying to embrace 
them all as best as I can and remain as true as I can be to who I am. 
Because at the end of the day, I don’t care if you play the Sydney 
Opera House or a house concert, there is no you unless you are au- 
thentic. And the crowd, no matter how small or big it is, can smell 
bullshit a million miles away. So if you are not authentic when you 
are delivering something, they’ll see through it. They’Il annihilate 
you, as they should. The day I phone it in is the day I quit.” 
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| the enduring success, 
influence, and classic songs Graham Nash 
has bequeathed to the world in more than 
half a century of making music. 

Born in Blackpool, but predominantly 
raised in Manchester in the industrial north 
of England, he has been a star since the 
early 1960s when The Hollies (named in 
homage to their hero, Buddy Holly) hit the 
big time with their singles Stay and Just 
One Look in the first wave of the English 
beat boom explosion kicked off by The 
Beatles (who Nash already knew well from 
when they were called Johnny and the 
Moondogs). 
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After a string of hits with The Hollies, 
he became frustrated by the three-minute 
pop format, moved to America, linked up 
with David Crosby and Stephen Stills to 
form the groundbreaking CSN, fell in love 
with Joni Mitchell and, with the addition 
of Neil Young, went on to create a mas- 
terful close-harmony sound. Nash wrote 
and sang many of their finest works during 
that time— Marrakesh Express, Teach Your 
Children, Our House (about the house he 
shared with Joni), Chicago, Wasted On The 
Way, and Immigration Man. 

The brilliant, explosive, chaotic rela- 
tionships during this time have been well 
documented, including his own 2013 auto- 
biography, Wild Tales: A Rock’n’Roll Life. 
It seems the CSN &Y days are now well 
and truly over; Nash and Crosby fell out big 
time a few years ago and nothing seems to 


have altered in the meantime. 

But, at the age of 78 (“going on 35”), liv- 
ing in New York, and long established as an 
American citizen, Nash continues to thrive 
as a solo artist. Still writing songs, still 
singing, still touring, still playing to huge 
audiences all over the world. Following a 
triumphant appearance headlining the Cam- 
bridge Folk Festival in the U.K.— where his 
voice, energy, and rapport with the audience 
remains something to behold—he chats ani- 
matedly about his career, with the vitality of 
a man one-third of his age. 

As a songwriter, he’s always had a close 
affinity with Canada—especially due to his 
involvement with Joni Mitchell and Neil 
Young —and is looking forward to returning 
to play at Toronto’s Queen Elizabeth The- 
atre on Oct. 8. 

Questions by Colin Irwin 


Do you remember the first time you 
played in Canada? 


I do remember it very well. Ottawa, early 
*67, 1 think. It was when The Hollies played 
Ottawa and we stayed at the Chateau Lauri- 
er. It was the night I met Joni Mitchell. 

Ah...you wouldn’t forget that then, 
would you? 


No, I will not forget that! 
How did it happen? 


Joni had been playing a small folk club 
in Ottawa that night and after The Hollies 
show we were thrown a small party by the 
promoter, and Joni was there and that’s 
when we met. The rest is history... 


She obviously had a huge impact on 
you...personally and presumably artisti- 
cally as well? 


Yes. I had learned in The Hollies to be 
able to write interesting pop songs that were 
two or three minutes long and we were pret- 
ty good at it and had many hits in England. 
But joining David (Crosby) and Stephen 
(Stills) and Neil (Young) and meeting Joni, 
my writing changed. I realized if I could 
put better words to my melodies it could be 
something. I thought I was a good songwrit- 
er until I met Joni. All of it had a big impact 
on me. You can’t hang out with people like 
Joni, David, Stephen, and Neil and not be 
affected. 


Have you seen Joni lately? 


Yes, I saw her on her 75th birthday a 
couple of months ago. 


How is Joni after her illness? 


She is getting better and stronger by the 
day. I know, because I know her intimately, 
of course, that she has been taking in every- 
thing and looking at what has happened to 
her in the last couple of years, and I know it 
will turn up either in a song or a painting. 


Any particularly memorable gigs for 
you in Canada? 


Well, bringing it up to the present day I 


saw Roger Waters’s show in Toronto. That 
was a fabulous show. Very anti-Trump. 


What’s your take on Trump? Where’s 
it all going? 


I don’t know. I don’t think anybody 
knows. I just hope he won’t be re-elected! I 
believe America is a great country and de- 
serves better than Donald Trump. If he gets 
elected for another four years it will send 
America on the road that leads backwards, 
undoing the tremendous amount of work 
done by people to make the world a better 
place. The guy doesn’t even believe in 
climate change, for God’s sake. 


Ever written any Trump songs? 


No, it’s way too difficult. There are so 
many things wrong with this man, it’s dif- 
ficult to isolate any one trait of his; but that 
doesn’t mean it won’t come. He’s wrong 
on so many levels. He’s a comical figure 
to many people but, unfortunately, what 
he is doing is terrible, particularly to the 
environment. 


After alli these years, you are still 
performing onstage with so much energy 
and passion. How do you maintain that? 
After everything you have done and 
achieved, how do you summon the ener- 
gy and enthusiasm? 


Basically, I write songs and the first thing 
you want to do when you write a song is to 
play it for your partner and friends and then 
the public. And as long as I keep writing 


songs that I think are good enough to sing 
to people I will continue to do it. I still have 
great passion. I have sung many of those 
songs many, many times but I try and keep 
the same passion as when I wrote them. 


You must get sick of doing the hits like 
Marrakesh Express, Teach Your Children, 
ele 


Never! I know what those songs mean 
to people. If someone loves that song and 
I sing it with a half-assed, don’t-wanna- 
be-there attitude it would ruin it for them. 
Why would I want to do that? I sing every 
single song I’ve sung a thousand times with 
the same passion as when I wrote it. I owe 
that to my audience to give them value for 
money and I want to see them smiling on 
the way out of the show. 


Are you still getting as much fun out 
of it? 


I wouldn’t do it if I didn’t! I can afford 
not to work another day in my life if I 
didn’t want to, but that’s not who I am. 


Have you ever got sick and tired of mu- 
sic and reached a point where you never 


wanted to do it again? 


No. I’ve never been at that point and I 
hope I never get to that point. 


Ever had writer’s block? 


I do lots of things in my life. I’m not only 
a songwriter, I’m a photographer, I’m an 


Joni Mitchell (centre), Graham Nash (right) 


a 
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Crosby, Stills, and Nash 


artist, I’m a collector. I don’t get writer’s 
block because it’s not the only thing I do. If 
I’m not writing Ill be taking photographs 
or scoping on a piece of marble or creating 
something else. 


The travel must get you down... 


All that is a pain in the ass but it’s part 
of the job. If someone wants to see me in 
Italy, I'll get on a plane and go to Italy. I’ve 
been a lucky man all my life. I’ve been a 
musician since I was 13 or 14 and now I’m 
78 and I feel energetic and creative. 


Have you had insecurities? 


No, not at all. I’m not insecure because 
I don’t know what the fuck I’m doing. So 
there’s nothing to be insecure about. I can 
still sing. I don’t have a vocal coach, I just 
sing, and I’m singing better than ever. 


Who would have been your earliest 
heroes? Who made you want to be a 
musician? 


The Everly Brothers. Buddy Holly. Gene 
Vincent. Little Richard. The Platters. Fats 
Domino. And The Beatles, of course, 
how could you not be influenced by The 
Beatles? 


What was your relationship like with 
The Beatles? You came up at the same 
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time. Were The Hollies and The Beatles 
rivals? 


No. Everyone knew The Beatles were the 
greatest band in the world and probably 
will be forever. There was no competition. 
We were all just looking to run through the 
door they opened up when they had their 
first successes. 


You are playing a Beatles cover, A Day 
In The Life, onstage at the moment... 


It’s interesting to do that with three 
people. The first time we did it and realized 
we'd pulled it off we kept it in the show. 
What a beautiful song to work on. It’s the 
mood it creates. It’s one of the greatest 
songs in the world. I always try and do it 
justice. I try to deliver that song the way I 
would if I had written it. 


When you left The Hollies, did you have 
a Clear idea of the way you wanted your 
career to go? 


Absolutely. Once I had heard me and 
David and Stephen turn our voices into one 
I knew what I had to do for the rest of my 
life. The first thing was to go back to En- 
gland to leave The Hollies, leave my equip- 
ment and leave my money and leave my 
family and friends. And follow this sound 
we had created. And that’s what I did. 


Py 


Were the other Hollies upset? 


I think they would have been pissed at 
me, yes. 


It must have been a huge leap into the 
unknown for you... 


Sure...so what? 

You always believed it would work? 

Absolutely. How could you hear Crosby, 
Stills & Nash sing and not expect wonder- 


ful things to happen to that music. 


There must have been some crazy 
times—lots of lows as well as the highs. 


That’s a huge understatement! 


I thought you were the sensible one in 
the band? 


I am the sensible one! 
How are relations with Crosby now? 


I haven’t spoken in three years and I don’t 
intend to. 


No reunion on the cards then? 


No. 


What was it like going out on your own 
after the split? 


It was liberating. When you are in a 
band with four strong writers there’s hardly 
room— 12 songs on an album with four of 
us writing, that’s only three songs each. We 
write a lot more than that. So what do you 
do? You do solo albums and solo shows. 
And that was invigorating for me because I 
actually do love my music. 


Were you nervous about playing solo? 


Not at all. I don’t get nervous. There’s no 
point. 


Your 2016 album, This Path Tonight, is 
very personal [it confronts his split from 
his wife, Susan, after a 38-year mar- 
riage]. Did you have reservations about 
opening up so much of yourself? 


No, I’m a writer, I have to tell the truth. 
I have to reflect the times in which I live. 
That’s how history is written, by writers 
and artists and painters looking at things 
around them. Musicians singing about what 
is happening. All those troubadours. I’m 
one of them. 


Were you always ambitious or was all 
this unplanned? 


My life just happens to me. It’s been an 
amazing journey. It’s hard to let go. It’s 
hard to release control over it, but I find the 
most interesting things that have happened 
is when I least expected them. 


Many regrets? 


I have two regrets. I wasn’t there when 
my father died and I wasn’t there when my 
mother died. They are my only regrets. The 
rest is just whatever the fuck it is. | was 
in Copenhagen when my father died and I 
was in Los Angeles in the studio when my 


mother died. 


You’ve had awards showered on 
you. An Order of the British Empire 
in the U.K. A two-time inductee of the 
Rock’n’Roll Hall of Fame with Crosby, 
Stills & Nash and The Hollies. Plus loads 
of other awards. Does that stuff mean 


much to you? 


I felt CSN would get into the Hall of 
Fame, which we did, but I was most pleased 
when The Hollies were inducted into the 
Hall of Fame. I was particularly pleased 
for my friend, Allan Clarke, who I believe 
is one of the best singers in the world. He 
has a new record coming out and it’s really 
good. 


Are you on it? 


No, he didn’t ask me. I think he wants to 
come back as a strong, individual musician, 
which he is. 


Do you remember how you wrote those 
hits? Teach Your Children, for example... 


I would collect paper images, photo- 
graphs, many years ago and I assembled 
a huge collection. And one day I put 150 
of them on view in a gallery at a college 
in California. They put up a photograph 
by Diane Arbus I had bought called A Boy 
in Central Park With A Hand Grenade 
and that hung next to a photo of Krupp, 
the German arms manufacturer family 
that provided the arms for the weapons in 
World War 1 and 2. And when I saw these 
two pictures together I realized that if we 
didn’t teach our children a better way of 
dealing with their fellow human beings then 
humanity itself would be in danger. That’s 
what prompted me to write Teach Your 
Children. 


How about Mississippi Burning, that’s a 
really powerful song... 


In the mid-’60s, there were three college 
students who went down to Mississippi to 
help black people vote. There were two 
Jewish kids from New York City and a 
black kid from Mississippi, and they were 
captured by the KKK and murdered in 
the most horrible way, and that song is in 
honour of the courage they took in helping 
black people to vote and who paid the 
ultimate price. 


Can music ever change things? 


Absolutely. Look at Ohio, for instance 
[about the Kent State University killings]. 
And Chicago [about civil rights protest- 
ers at the 1968 Democratic convention 
who were charged with conspiracy]. And 
Military Madness [an anti- Vietnam War an- 
them] and Jmmigration Man [which could 
almost be a diatribe about Trump, though it 
was written long ago]. They are all incred- 
ibly relevant, even to this day. Music can 
make a difference and it is as important to 
people as it ever was. 


Of all your songs, what is your favou- 
rite? 


The one I’m writing today. 
What’s that about? 


My wife. 


Graham Nash: “I’m the sensible one.” 
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Sublime (Caracol Records) 

fs we Alex Cuba is 
at the top of his 
game. With Sub- 
lime, his seventh 
studio album, 

the songwriting is superb, his 

Voice finely nuanced, his playing 

masterful. 

Alex has sought to sidestep the 
abel “world music”, feeling that 
it misidentifies his music as exotic 
and “other”. In fact, Alex’s songs 
are so direct and clear, we get it— 
the emotion, the intention, and the 
sheer musicality of it all. 

I’ve seen Alex’s songwriting de- 
scribed as retro but that undercuts 
what these songs achieve. Retro 
means using a style from the past. 
I think, rather, that Alex’s writing 
has become classic and that he 
has captured the essence of what 
makes a song timeless. 

Alex’s virtuosity is evidenced 
by the fact that he plays all the 
instruments on this album—bass, 


uitars, percussion, back-up 
armonies. This is borne out in 

he hilarious video for the lead 
rack Yo No Se. As a small combo 
lays the song, the camera pans in 
n the three harmony singers, each 


with a more ridiculous hairdo— 
and each one Alex Cuba; beatbox- 
ing by a lounging diddybopper 
who looks like Alex’s twin; and 
a culminating close-up shot of a 
cigar-chomping old-school gent 
with a grey ‘fro: yes, that’s Alex. 
Alex’s strong melodies attract 
other vocalists. Sublime features 
six guests. There is an arresting 
duet with Pablo Milanes, an icon 
of the Cuban Nueva Trova singer/ 
songwriter movement, whom Alex 
describes as “Cuba’s Bob Dylan”. 
A big surprise, and a testimony to 
Alex’s increasing pull in the music 
business, is a duet with Omara 
Portuondo, Buena Vista’s only fe- 
male star. Alex coaxes a lush and 


warm vocal performance from her, 


in a buttery and satisfying duet. 

(By the way, Alex has done a 
great job ensuring that the lyrics 
to his songs are easily findable 
online. Besides deepening our 
connection to the music, you start 
to appreciate what great poetry 
Alex writes.) 

Through it all, Alex is light: 
his voice is supple and joyful, 
the tunes variously playful and 
serious. The album is fun and full 
of surprises. 

— By Lark Clark 


When You’re Ready (Compass Records) 

On the heels of 
the accolades she 
received for her 
2017 debut EP, 
Rise, Molly Tuttle 
returns with When You’re Ready, 
which moves away from the con- 
temporary bluegrass sound she’d 
based her debut on. 

When You’re Ready still show- 
cases some stellar musicianship 


but leans more toward a pop shine 
hinging on Tuttle’s plaintive vo- 
cals, and lets the band do more of 
the instrumental heavy lifting. 

Tuttle’s acoustic guitar virtu- 
osity is the lynchpin of Take The 
Journey, a high-paced swampy 
Appalachia driver, and the riffs 
throughout that number show off 
why she’s been rightly acclaimed 
for her musicianship, with dizzy- 
ing flatpicked hooks and melodic 
style on display. 

The High Road 1s another cut 
where Tuttle’s deft playing an- 
chors the song, while S/eepwalk- 
ing stands out as the album’s best 
cut, where Tuttle’s naked vocal 
emotion finally shines through, 
while a bed of strings and piano 
build in a slow burning crescendo. 

Sit Back And Watch It Roll is 
another excellent number with a 
hooky chorus where the produc- 
tion of the record finally does Tut- 
tle’s playing and singing justice. 

When You’re Ready is a solid 
debut LP for Tuttle but her abil- 


Molly Tuttle 


ities as a songwriter and guitar 
player that were so evident on 
Rise ultimately take a back seat 
to a production style that leans 
closer to crossover folk-pop, and 
in the long run, one would hope 
Tuttle will prove far too smart an 
artist to be stifled by such glossy 
constraints. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Roots and Branches: The Songs of Little 
Walter (Alligator Records) 
@ regs It can be easily 
| said that Little 
XGnivéae) Walter Jacob’s en- 
“hem tire catalogue has 
eS been done to death. 
Leave it to Chicago’s current blues 
harp monarch, Billy Branch, to 
smile in the face of intimidation 
and re-roast these old chestnuts 
with the vigour and finesse of a 


gourmet street vendor. 

Somewhat surprisingly, they 
taste so much better than anything 
you ’ve heard in a long time. One 
of Branch’s secret ingredients has 
always been found in the energy 
of his attack, injecting elements 
of soul, jazz, and funk into a 
genre that usually benefits from 
cross-pollination. His beloved 
co-conspirators, The Sons of 
Blues—(Sumito (Ariyo) Ariyoshi 
(piano), Giles Corey (guitar), 
Marvin Little (bass), and Andrew 
(Blaze) Thomas (drums)—add 
equal parts animated spirit and 
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infectious fun to every crisp treat- 
ment, contemporizing the material 
just as Jacobs had, before him. 
From the first furious burst of 
thick harp tone on Nobody But 
You, Branch establishes his abso- 
lute authority to cover the master, 
equipped with a strong, expres- 
sive singing voice, effortlessly 
injecting this sacred gem with a 
newfound intensity and sincere 
soulfulness. 

| Having sounded the charge with 
this first track, Mellow Down Easy 
gets a glistening facelift with the 
power of Branch’s vocal together 
with exceptional instrumental per- 
formances from Ariyoshi on piano 
and Little’s distinctive, walking 
basslines. 

| Another standout track is Last 
Wight, a heartfelt tribute to lost 
love that Branch imbues with 
added anguish, together with giant 
slabs of rich, chromatic harp. 
Equally compelling is One 
More Chance With You— Branch 
convincing you that this request 

is a matter of life and death. Even 


the tired hit Boom Boom Out Go 
The Lights gets a perky recharge, 
despite its allusion to spousal 
abuse, as Branch turns in another 
suitable-for-framing solo. Brim- 
ming with confidence, Branch also 
tackles Little Walter’s Billboard 
R&B chart-crushing instrumental 
hit Juke—no doubt birthing new 
fans to the genre. 

A true tribute honours the artist 
through celebrating the overall 
quality and forever potential of 
their music and, in this light, 
Branch has pulled off a master 
compliment to this short-lived leg- 
end. A fantastic release all around. 

— By Eric Thom 


Here Come the Wolves (Six Shooter Records) 


The Rheostatics 
originally formed 
in 1978 and 
disbanded in 2007, 
= enjoying success 
with releases such as Melville in 
1991 and Whale Music in 1992. 

They blended musical styles like 


art rock, techno-pop, R&B, punk, 
and country music, for which in 
their day seemed an unlikely mix. 
Reforming in 2016, after a few 
reunion appearances, Here Come 
the Wolves marks their first album 
of original material in 14 years. 
Its 12 tracks embody their diverse 
musical signature and is really 
quite enjoyable and appealing. 

The title track Here Come the 
Wolves, with its underlying fight 
song pounding back beat, has a 
Leonard Cohen-like appeal in the 
vocals. 

Other highlights include 7 Wanna 
Be Your Robot and AC/DC On The 
Stereo, both interesting perspec- 
tives on your not-so-typical girl- 
meets-boy love song. 

Mountains and the Sea offers 
less emphasis on the traditional 
guitar power-pop format and more 
on bright horns, pleasant strings, 
and breezy keyboard instru- 
mentations. All in all, wisdom 
and confidence of a mature pop 
band— welcome back, boys. 

— By Philip Harries 


The Great Irish Songbook (Rounder Records) 

This new disc 
is something of a 
landmark for this 
band from Sligo, 
Ireland. They’ ll 
soon be celebrating 30 years in 
the music business and it’s their 
first release on their new label, the 
celebrated roots company Rounder 
Records, which will itself be cele- 
brating 50 years in 2020. 

For this occasion, they’ ve invit- 
ed a host of luminaries to celebrate 
Irish music by selecting their 
favourite tunes and joining them 
in playing really lovely versions of 
them. Besides their own vocalist, 
the sublime Cathy Jordan, the 
guests include The Steeldrivers, 
Imelda May, Steve Earle, Andrea 
Corr, actor Brendan Gleeson, Kate 
Rusby, Vince Gill, Jamey Johnson, 
Rhiannon Giddens, David Gray, 
and Abigail Washburn. 

Sometimes these celebrity pair- 
ings produce some odd results but 


this collection is truly a musical 
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Dervish 


feast, with some really great play- 
ing and singing by all involved. 
The musicians in Dervish are great 
in technique and feeling. If you 
like your music Celtic, you can’t 
/g0 wrong with this disc. 
| Personal favourites are Imelda 
May’s take on Molly Malone with 
great violin work by Tom Morrow, 
Steve Earle’s duet with Cathy 
Jordan on Galway Shawl with 
lute by Liam Kelly, Kate Rusby’s 
Down By The Sally Gardens with 
mandolin and bouzouki by Brian 
McDonagh and Michael Holmes, 
the soulful Jamey Johnson on The 
Fields Of Athenry, or the rousing 
The Rocky Road To Dublin featur- 
ing Brendan Gleason and woven 
through with Shane Mitchell’s ac- 
2ordion. Pretty much every track 
yas dazzling moments. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Green Ribbons 


sreen Ribbons (Matiére Mémoire) 


Green Ribbons is 


eS 
ai an Anglo-Scottish 
=- 2s 
* s _ group focused on 


(es (what some would 
see as) the dying 
art of unaccompanied singing. Just 
in case that conjures up images 

of portly men in Aran sweaters 
dawling out a sea shanty with 

one finger stuck firmly in an ear, 
then let me assure you, there’s a 
ot more to this release than that 


rather worrying picture conveys. 


The singers are Debbie Armour 
(Burd Ellen), Frankie Armstrong, 
Alasdair Roberts and Ben Webb 
(Jinnwoo, Bird in the Belly). The 
material that makes up this live 
recording is a collection of British 
and Irish traditional and newly 
composed songs. Each singer 
has solo pieces, interspersed with 
duets and ensemble songs. 

The idea is to present something 
rough and ready, which evokes 
the feeling of being in the midst of 
the kind of song swapping session 
more associated with past times. 
Highlights include a spirited 
version of the children’s skipping 
rhyme Jeannie Jenkins, sung by 
Armour, a plaintive reading by the 
whole group of Webb’s Garden 
Song, and Ima Nema, a fragment 
of a Bulgarian song arranged for 
the ensemble by Armour. Green 
Ribbons is a lovely piece of rustic, 
home-grown, organic folk music, 
which is great to sing along with. 

— By Tim Readman 


Lakou Mizik 
& 79ers Gang 


Iko Kreyol (Cumbancha 


ae When the sound 
Fe | : 

i 
igi berates through 
the streets of New 
Orleans, Mardi 


Gras is on for real. A perennial 


favourite, this new recording lifts 
the anthem up, way up—and we 
hear [ko [ko with new ears. 

When Haitian group Lakou 
Mizik arrived in New Orleans to 
perform at the New Orleans Jazz 
& Heritage Festival, the band felt 
an instant connection. The music, 
the food, the architecture —all felt 
like home. The band decided that 
their next album must be recorded 
in New Orleans. 

Iko Kreyol is an EP with three 
mixes of the anthemic song. Obvi- 
ously, the spirit was with this proj- 
ect. All kinda musicians wanted 
in: Eric Heigle, Grammy-winning 


producer of the Lost Bayou Ram- 


tk 


blers, offered to produce; Arcade 
Fire’s Win Butler and Regine 
Chassagne offered their private 
recording studio; Ben Jaffe, 
director of the Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band, lent his support—and 
his tuba playing! Add Jon Cleary, 
Cyril Neville, Trombone Shorty, 
and Anders Osborne and the result 
is one huge parade of joy. 

Accompanied by killer percus- 
sion, (Coke bottles, hand claps, 
guiro, beat box) Lakou Mizik 
sings the lyrics in Haitian Creole. 
Mardi Gras Indian krewe 79ers 
Gang slips in, rapping and taking 
the tune into a minor key. The 
Haitians jump back with their 
blasting rara horns, an African 
instrument that persists in Haiti 
to this day. And then, all together 
now, (in whatever language that 
is): “Hey Now, Hey Now, Jockamo 
Fee Na Nay”. 

Just a taste of Lakou Mizik’s 
album HaitiNola, to be released in| 
October. Can’t wait. 

— By Lark Clark 


The Steel Wheels 
Over the Trees (Big Ring Records) 
Virginia-based 
roots music 
collective The 
Steel Wheels 
come together on 
their seventh full-length album 


with the clean sound and precise 
instrumentation fans have come to 
expect. 

Some evolution and new direc- 
tions show up on this album but 
they are still undeniably a skilled 
string band, with emphasis on 
tight harmonies. The addition 
of Kevin Garcia to the original 
four-piece has filled out that 
sound, providing a percussion and | 
a rhythmic backbone to the string | 
arrangements. 

While several songs call to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mind chants or mantra, Time To 
Rest, co-written by Sarah Siskind, 
laments the idea of letting some- | 
one down in a song that original | 
member Trent Wagler calls “‘an 
implied Levon Helm swing”. 
The closing song, This Year, 
is a perfect, a cappella ode to 
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the gratitude they feel for their 
community and the support they 
give, and simply for being able to 
make music. 

Impeccably put together, this 
album shows a band not sitting on 
impressive laurels but reaching 
out to explore uncharted territory. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Shari Ulrich 
Back To Shore (Borealis 
After four 
decades as an icon 
of the West Coast 
+ roots music scene, 
Shari Ulrich is 
still a vital force. A Juno award 
winner in the ’70s and known for 


SHAR! ULRICH 


her work in the Hometown Band, 
Pied Pumkin, UHF, and, more 
recently, the High Bar Gang, this 
is her ninth solo album, and first in 
five years. 

She still has her chops both as a 
singer and as a mature songwriter. 
The Sweater, with its breathtaking 
melody and string arrangement, is 
a metaphor about dementia: “Your 
sweater is worn now and there’s 
nothing much left, like all of your 
memories losing ther threads.” 
Mars questions the idea of 
venturing to another planet when 
[Earth is such a perfect home. By 
and By is about forgivness, and 
asks, “who put greed in our hearts 
anyway?” 

Ulrich has made this somewhat 
of a family affair, having her 
daughter, Julia Graff, engineer 
and produce the album along with 
her partner, James Perrella. Graff 


Kate Weekes 


also plays fiddle and accordion, 
and has included a great cast of 
guest musicans, including Cara 
Luft on banjo and vocals and 
mandolinist John Reischman. 

To these ears, a couple of the 
more electric tracks sound a bit 
°80s-ish but otherwise it’s well 
worthwhile to hear what one of 
the great voice of Canadian roots 
music has to say today. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Kate Weekes 
Taken By Surprise (Artist Extrordinaire Originals) 
sewers. The third solo 

- — disc by Kate 

- Weekes is marked 
by variety. Every 

a5 song is its own lit- 

tle world, mood, and atmosphere 


but are all tied together by her fine 


guitar and clear, youthful voice 


with its interesting jazz harmonics, 


It might be because of all her 
travels while writing these songs 
or her move to Eastern Ontario 
after more than a decade in the 


Yukon music scene. The contribu- 
tions of producer/multi-instrumen- 


talist James Stephens also tend to 
bring out the individual character- 


istics of each song. Johnny, Tea In 


Reykjavik, and Imaginary Lovers 
have horn arrangements by Brian 
Sanderson that really compliment 
Weekes’s voice and the doubling 
of that voice in the title track real- 
ly shows off its unique qualities. 
Easy Walking is a duo guitar in- 
strumental. Columbian Nightmare 
has a relaxed violin and percus- 
sion feel with lovely harmony vo- 


cals. Poet Friend also has a jazzy 
treatment with bass and mandolin 
solos and a violin backing. Great 
Expectations contains fine har- 
mony vocals by Christine Graves 
and Stephens, who wrap their 
voices around hers in many songs, 
like Train In Moscow. The Danes 
‘Have Landed, with its handclap 
rhythms, is another strong entry, 
though there really aren’t any 
weak ones. I suspect this disc will 
gain this talented artist her widest 
audience yet. 

— By Barry Hammond 


James Hill 
& Anne Janelle 
Many A Moon (Borealis) 

It’s amazing what 
you can do with a 
ukulele and a cello. 
For more than a 
decade, James Hill 
and Anne Janelle, partners in life 
as well as music, have combined 
the uke’s high end of the register 
and the cello’s powerful lows to 
ake their unique sound. 

Hill is the Jimi Hendrix of the 
ukulele, coaxing complex rhythms 
and impossible solos out of the 
small instrument, while Janelle 
alternates between plucking the 
bw like a stand-up bass and 


owing. But the appeal of this 
uo lies far beyond instrumental 


prowess—they’re both great song- 
writers and their voices are perfect 
foils for each other. 

The album, which they call a 
“love letter to our friends and 
fans,” is a mixture of new and 
older tunes, alternating between 
songs written by Janelle and 
Hill, and recorded live off the 
floor, unadorned as if in concert. 
It’s obvious they don’t need 
any adornnient: the two make a 
complete, full sound, and what a 
range they have. Will You grooves 
like Queen’s We Will Rock You, 
complete with a searing solo by 
Janelle on the violin. The jazzy 
Lying in Wait could be included in 
the Great American Songbook. 


Topping it off is their version 
of Michael Jackson’s Billie Jean, 
which could have the prince of 
pop moonwalking in his grave. All 
done only with two voices, eight 
strings, and sometimes a kick 
drum. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Rising Appalachia 
Leylines (Independent) 

The harmonies 
se; Of sisters Leah and 
4 Chloe Smith are at 

oe! the core of Rising 
= Appalachia’s 
sound, a hybrid of classic folk and 
soul, with what feels like the freer 
elements of improvisational jam 
music. 

Their voices meld in the way 
that only sorority can, and 
throughout their eighth full-length 
album, Leylines, the Smith sisters’ 
harmonies elevate the moods and 
enhance the meandering nature of 
their jaras. 

It takes a while for the songs to 
really stand out on Leylines. The 
first few numbers are sunny and 
light, and though they aim for a 
higher purpose philosophically on 
Speak Out, lyrically the song falls 
a little flat, like boilerplate protest 
folk. 

Shed Your Grace hits the mark 
perfectly, and shows off all the 
groove, harmony, and vibe Rising 
Appalachia could use to hit a 
higher mark in the future. The cut 
is funky, soulful, and, above all, 


natural, giving a very “out in the 
woods” feel that, while never hav- 
ing been at the core of soul music, 
is a welcome sound for the style, 
and something that could be used 
build a very identifiable sound. 

Sunny Days is another very cool 
workout by the Smith sisters, 
sweet harmonies abound with a 
tight, finger-snapped beat. 

Leylines has a feel that anyone 
who’s been to several festivals 
will know well. The breezy, fem- 
inine harmonies are a signature 
of folk festivals, and while Rising 
Appalachia hit a lot of other marks 
that are familiar, the lack of a 
defining sonic characteristic and 
focus beyond those vocals ulti- 
mately holds the record back. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Si Kahn & the Looping 
Brothers 
It’s a Dog’s Life (Strictly Country Records) 

Si Kahn rep- 
resents what folk 
~ music used to be 
about— standing 
up for the little 
guy, railing against injustice. Fol- 
lowing the path of Woody Guthrie 
and his late friend, Pete Seeger, 
he has spent as much of his life 
as a community organizer as 
performing and recording, which, 
thankfully, he is still doing. 

Kahn has again teamed up 
with the Looping Brothers, a hot 
bluegrass band from the hills and 
hollers of Germany and Holland, 
and it’s replete with hot picking 
and social justice. And it’s topical, 
too. 

The opening track, Govern- 
ment On Horseback, is about the 
president turning “our country’s 
honour white again,” returning to 
the days when the government ran 
on testosterone and it’s “back to 
home for mommies”. 

Using his effective blend of 
empathy and dark humour, Kahn 
sings about the hard life of shrimp 
fishers, a family afflicted with can- 
cer from asbestos in the shipyards, 
and a proposal to auction off the | 
White House like a farm because 
they’ve overspent their credit. It’s 
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not all political: he also sings of 
spending the day with the dog, 
hanging out at the general store, 
and running into old friends after 
decades. 

The Looping Brothers— Ulli 
Sicker, Matthias Malcher, and 
Ralf Strotmann—are a perfect foil 
for Kahn, providing hot instru- 
mental picking and tight vocal 
harmonies. It’s uplifting to hear 
bluegrass played in the service of 
a more just world. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Home For The Harvest (Stone Barn Records) 

| There’s a reason 

| traditional folk 
music has lasted as 
long as it has. That 


reason is quite 
evident on Philadelphia-born, vet- 
eran songwriter Craig Bickhardt’s 
fourth solo disc. 

| It’s the straightforward sim- 
plicity and warmth of acoustic 
instruments being used in an 
intimate setting to share and put 
across stories and songs about tra- 
ditional subjects. Those subjects 
are all represented here: songs 

of sea journeys and land travels, 
nostalgic remembrances of things 
past, love, fisherman’s daughters, 
winding roads and rivers, harvest 
homes, families, seasons, faith, 
and doorways to other places and 
times. 

Bickhardt has worked in bands 
and for other artists, co-writing 
Many country songs with such 
luminaries as The Judds, Steve 
Wariner, Kathy Mattea, and others 
and composing the music for the 
film Tender Mercies. Here, he just 
applies his voice and guitar in 
service of an album of traditional 
folk music, backed by a few other 
veteran musicians such as John 
Mock on Irish whistle and concer- 
tina, Andy Leftwich on mandolin, 
the master Byron House on bass, 
(Catherine Styron on keyboards, 
and daughter Aislinn on harmony 
vocals. It’s simple but, like many 
simple things, it works. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Chasing Tales and a Few Other Things 
(Fallen Tree) 
Mee = One of the 
a ee original artists on 
eee the young Fallen 
mee Tree Records label 
ss out of Edmonton, 
Vancouver-based duo Logan & 
Nathan showcase quirky songs, 
unusual writing, and the ethereal 
vocals of Logan Thackray. 

The album, with injections of 
experimental sounds leaning 
towards syncopation and jazz, re- 
quired a couple of listens to truly 
get into but ultimately it takes the 
listener on a delightful journey, 
while exploring the complexities 
of young love, life’s simple plea- 
sures, and finding one’s self. 

The pair use a few vocal effects 
but otherwise keep instrumen- 
tation contained and intimate, 
primarily relying on the couple’s 
banjo and guitar but filling out the 
whole with a touch of strings, sax, 
and drums. Both halves of Logan 
& Nathan released solo EPs prior 
to getting together but their explo- 
ration as a duo has found both a 
new depth and a sense of fun that 
delivers an intimate, enjoyable 
listening experience. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


fireworks (Independent 


Halifax-based 


F Don Brownrigg 
- ieee has returned after 
| oo a four or five-year 
| 


hiatus since his 
last disc, It Takes All Kinds, with 


a disc that sounds both traditional 
and very modern. 

The guitar, piano, violin, and 
viola, and even the sitar snaking 
around in the background of one 
track could be traditional but the 
percussion and the production 
by veteran Daniel Ledwell at his 
Echo Lake studio is very mod- 
erm, with it’s echoing treatment 
of Brownrigg’s resonant breathy 
voice, sometimes doubled, and 
the sweeping, stringy synths that 
sometimes blend into horns. 

The songs are strong and all his, 
especially From You, Take A Rest, 
Nowhere At All, Strum and Rhyme, 
with the exception of his cover of 
Suzanne Vega’s Tom’s Diner, with 
its carousel rhythm. Nowhere At 
// is interesting in that he consid- 
red it too saccharine to include 
on his earlier disc but this time 
recorded Erin Costello’s arrange- 
ment of it, which he thought really 
“unpacked” the song. 

It’s quite an original-sound- 
ing disc reminding this listener 
sometimes of John Cale’s early 
solo work, though, of course, 
with a very different voice. It has 
that mix of classical and modern 
heading towards the future. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Live in Concert (Greentrax Recordings) 

An excellent al- 
bum from the man 
who right-thinking 
folks know as 
the finest Celtic 
guitarist around and Berlin’s Julia 
Toaspern on guitar, violin, and 


vocals. 

Things get moving right away 
with a lovely guitar duet on 
Rolling Waves/Martin Wynne’s #1 
with each taking the lead in turn 
on the jig and the reel. Bonnie 
Jean follows, which showcases 
their singing talents and features 
suitable melancholic fiddling from 
Toaspern. She is quite clearly 

able to hold her own alongside 
McManus in every department, 
which makes for some scintillating 
trading off between lead playing 


q : oe 


Tony McManus & J 


and accompaniment. 

Their arrangements are intricate 
and enthralling, especially when 
their two guitars lock together as 
in the La Valsounette set. The in- 
terpay between Toaspern’s fiddling 
and McManus’s guitaring on The 
Humors Of Kiltyclogher is worth 
the price of admission alone! 

At times it is hard to believe 
this is a live recording, given the 
perfection in execution of even the 
most challenging sections of mu- 
sic and their apparent effortless- 
ness in dispatching them. Get it! 

— By Tim Readman 


Prodigal Son (Topic Records) 

This is a deluxe 
two-CD re-re- 
lease of what is 
widely considered 
‘ to be THE classic 
Martin Simpson album. Originally 
released in 2007, just after Simp- 
son’s return to the U.K. following 
his 12-year stay in the U.S.A., it 
represents a gelling of his Amer- 
icana, blues, Celtic, and English 
playing styles and a showcase for 
his talent as an arranger and inter- 
preter of contemporary material. It 
also coincided with his emergence 
as a songwriter of deeply personal 
material and as a singer capable 
matching the emotiveness of his 


playing. 

The 2007 release is included 
here in its entirety, backed up with 
a second disc featuring a live set 
recorded in the same year at Union 
Chapel, Islington, England, with 
musical accompaniment by Andy 
Cutting, Andy Seward, and Kellie 
White. In case you are unaware of 
Mr. Simpson then let’s be clear— 
he is a guitarist of exceptional 
technique, ability, sensitivity, and 
nimbleness who also plays a mean 
banjo, slide, resonator guitar, etc. 
Along with luminaries such as 
Tony McManus, Martin Cathy, 
Bert Jansch, John Renbourn, and 
Davey Graham, he pretty much in- 
vented and defined acoustic guitar 
playing in British folk music. 

That’s evident in abundance 


here on tracks like The Grane- 
more Hare, Andrew Lammie, and 
Little Musgrave. His command 

of U.S.A. traditions is amply dis- 
played in Good Morning Mr. Rail- 
way Man, Duncan and Brady, and 
Louisiana 1927. When it comes to 
personal songwriting and singing, 
look no farther than his ‘hit’ song 
and concert favourite Never Any 
Good, which is a poignant portrait 
of his dad and a description of 
what he gave to the young Martin 
Simpson. 

All is summed up nicely in the 
words of Folk Radio’s Aaron Jack- 
son: “If you haven’t heard it, you 
should. If you have, you should 
revisit it.” 

— By Tim Readman 


Head Canon (Independent) 
You likely 
 haven’t heard 
of this English 
folksinger—but 
you will. For fans 
of Fairport and the entire genre 
of British folk rock, Ashcroft is a 
triple-threat, possessing a warm 
yet powerful tenor voice, accom- 
panying himself on the distinctive 
sounds of an acoustic bass, using 
little accompaniment and injecting 
four self-penned, politically astute | 
originals into the fold of six tradi- 
tional tunes and a cover by Ewan 
MacColl. 

And this record is only his debut. 

If your first question is, “Is 
he a protest singer or more of a 
traditionalist?”’, the answer lies in 
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19 SEP MIDDLEBOURNE, WV © ArtsLink Concerts 
27 SEP SYDENHAM, ON « Festival of Small Halls 
28 SEP BROCKVILLE, ON © Festival of Small Halls 
29 SEP BURLINGTON, ON © Burlington PAC 
30 SEP BURLINGTON, ON * BPAC Education show 
It OCT LOS ANGELES, CA ¢ FAR West Showcase 
12 OCT CARLSBAD, CA * Museum of Music Making 
13 OCT SANTA MONICA, CA * McCabes Concerts 
O01 NOV WARREN, PA ® Struthers Library Theatre 
02 NOV STROUDSBURG, PA * Chester Concerts 
04 NOV DURHAM, NC « ArtsMarket Showcase 
08 NOV TORONTO, ON « OMEA Showease 
23 NOV FERGUS, ON °* Fergus Grand Theatre 
28 NOV BANFF, AB « Banff Centre for the Arts 
29 NOV CALGARY, AB ° Fish Cr 
30 NOV SHERWOOD P. Kk, AB © Festival Place 
01 DEC TURNER VALLEY, AB © Beneath the Arch 
05 DEC LONDON, ON * Wolf Performance Hall 
06 DEC KINGSTON, ON © Live Wire Music 
07 DEC OSWEGO, NY © Oswego Music Hall 
08 DEC COBOURG, ON © Victoria Hall 
13 DEC BRANTFORD, ON © Sanderson Centre 
14 DEC OAKVILLE, ON ¢ Oakville Performing Arts 
15 DEC TORONTO, ON © Kingston Road Village 
19 DEC OTTAWA,.ON ¢ Shenkman Arts Centre 
20 DEC NELSON, NY * Nelson Odeon 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NY © Caffe Lena 
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penguin eggs 
Canada’s folk, roots & world music magazine 


In The Next Issue 


Penguin Eggs: The Lost Years. 
Issue 1 to 9 of this magazine 
was online and included 
insightful interviews with the 
likes of Willie P. Bennett and 
The Innocence Mission. These 
we will finally put into print in 
our upcoming winter edition. 


Advertising, deadline is Nov 
7. Issue 85, order it now. 
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his choice of key instrument. 
What he accomplishes with 
four strings of an acoustic 
bass reveals a man ona 
mission. 

While the sparse use of 
instrumentation appears to 
be his key point-of-differ- 
ence, it’s simply a way to add 
emphasis to the quality of his 
vocals — instantly endearing 
and warmly British—and the 
rather hushed atmosphere he 
creates, focuses the listener 
on his sizeable talents as a 
storyteller. 

Kicking off with the power- 
ful, energetic High Germany, 
Ashworth accents the plucking 
bass with highly aggressive 
percussion (Mike Randon) 
that meets his passion more 
than halfway. Ashworth plays 
other instruments (acoustic 
and electric bass, guitar, 
bouzouki, mandolin) and 
adds the effective violin work 
of Ellie Wilson and soprano 
sax of Jack Durtnall, heard 
to great effect on the original 
Pathfinding. 

He also reinvents John 
Barleycorn, adding youthful 
zest and a tougher ‘band’ 
sound, raising some signposts 
to his influences. The spunky, 
violin-led Ratcliffe Highway 
offers great contrast to the 
comparably bleak rendering of 
his own The City & The Tow- 


er, its sparse accompaniment 
and mournful lyric revealing a 
true poet, if not harbinger for 
present times. 

The highly percussive Derry 
Gaol brings the past to the 
present as visions of John 
Martyn and Richard Thomp- 
son spin in one’s head—no 
light praise for this fresh entry 


into a time-honoured category. 


— By Eric Thom 


Liz Carroll 
& Jake Charron 
Half Day Road (independent) 

Half Day 
Road is a giant 
wie leap forward 


in the already 
= illustrious ca- 
reer of everybody’s favourite 
Irish-American fiddler, Liz 
Carroll. 

She has already proven her 
mastery of traditional Irish 
music and here her creativity 
and talent as a composer and 
player of original contem- 
porary fiddle music shines 
through. 

She wrote 11 of the 12 tunes 
on the new album, the other 
being a moving solo piano 
piece, Last of the Leaves by 
Jake Charron. This virtuoso 
Canadian pianist/guitarist, 
known by many for his work 
with The East Pointers, 
provides wonderful rhythmic 


and harmonic accompaniment 
throughout the album. 

Their music is almost all 
upbeat, optimistic and pacey, 
although they show they can 
also turn their hand to mel- 
ancholy on the mournful The 
Famine as well as the afore- 
mentioned piano solo. This 
is a 100-per-cent, top-quality 
collection that no self-respect- 
ing fan of great fiddle music 
should be without. 

— By Tim Readman 


Bruce Cockburn 
Crowing Ignites (True North Records) 

I had the 
good fortune 
this summer to 


* see the iconic 
Canadian folk 
artist perform at the Edmonton 
Folk Music Festival, where 
he debuted some of his new 
tracks from this recent release. 

Produced, recorded, and 
mixed by his close friend 
Colin Linden, this 11-track 
instrumental is nothing short 
of exquisite! 

Over his 40-plus year career, 
Cockburn has delighted us 
with many great, and now 
classic, folk songs. Under- 
pinning his immense success 
as a singer/songwriter is his 
exceptional guitar prowess. 
This is his second instrumen- 
tal release, differing from the 
first, Speechless, that earned 
him a Canadian Folk Music 
Award in 2007. Crowing 
Ignites heralds new compo- 
sitions. 

Music, alone, without any 
lyrics, can communicate 
and tell a story. Some of the 
Romantic Classical composers 
of the mid-19th century truly 
believed in this supposition 
of Absolute music. Crowing 
Ignites is a wonderful and elo- 
quent collection of brilliantly 
crafted musical stories. It is 
evident that the artistry of 
Cockburn’s talent supersedes 
the need for lyrics to convey a 
narrative. 


Crowing Ignites showcases 
Cockburn’s proficiency in many 
musical stylings, from folk, blues, 
world, to classical. The produc- 
tion, instrumentation, and the 
variety and use of the supporting 
instruments is absorbing. Simply 
stated, Crowing Ignites is an out- 
standing listen! 

— By Philip Harries 


The B.B. King Blues 
Band 

[The Soul of the King (Ruf Records) 

What to do when 
> the heart and soul 


THE BB KING BLUES BAND 


@ of the 10-piece 

e band you’ve spent 
the last 35 years 
refining and perfecting shuffles 
off? Reinvention. 

This release by B.B. King’s pro- 
fessionally precise and supremely 
rehearsed band is part tribute to 
their fallen leader and part reincar- 
nation. And, when it’s obvious that 
nobody will ever replace B.B.’s 
distinctive, signature sound— vo- 
cally and instrumentally — you 
invite some guests along to try to 
fill the gap. 

With a sincere view to revisiting 
and refreshing many of King’s 
timeless classics and a few choice 
originals, this release also shines a 
light on some of the key contribu- 
tors to this powerhouse band, both 


as writers and players. 

This would include the sub- 
stantial contributions of James 
Boogaloo Bolden (trumpet), 
Eric Demmer (sax) and lead 
vocalist/bassist Russell Jackson, 
who gel—beautifully — with the 
seasoned strengths of Walter King 
(sax), Herman Jackson (drums), 
Darrell Lavigne (keyboards), 
Lamar Boulet (trumpet), Wilburt 
Crosby (guitar), Brandon Jackson 
(drums), and Raymond Harris 
(trombone). 
| Notable guest stars include Ken- 
ny Wayne Shepherd (/rene Irene), 
Kenny Neal (Sweet Little Angel), 
Diunna Greenleaf (There Must Be 
‘A Better World Someplace), Taj 
Mahal and Mary Griffin (Paying 
The Cost To Be The Boss), Joe 
Louis Walker (Regal Blues) and 


| 
L 


newcomer, guitarist Michael Lee 
(The Thrill Is Gone). 

There are many musical high- 
lights here, yet, for each visitor 
who adds their own flavour to 
the mix, you’re left with a sad 
reminder that B.B. is truly gone 
and there’s no replacing him. 

On the upside, songs like Dem- 
mer’s She’s The One and Taking 
Care Of Business show much 
promise, the former showcas- 
ing Darrell Lavigne’s B3 and 
Demmer’s blistering sax, the latter 
Wilbert Crosby’s breakout guitar. 

On the downside, when the band 
takes on the vocal role, there’s hell 
to pay. Still, a worthy outing for 
new fans and old. 

— By Eric Thom 


Leeroy Stagger 


Strange Path (True North) 


Si Strange Path is 


album Love Versus. If Love Verus 


the followup to 
Stagger’s “creative 
re-emergence” — 
the excellent 


was an awakening, Strange Path 
is like a vibrant sunrise. Another 
showcase of terrific songwriting 
with, perhaps, something like 
self-acceptance and optimism 
coming through. 

The album runs the gamut, from 
the synth-driven, rock anthem of 
Strange Attractor to the Ameri- 


cana, acoustic sounds of Hey Hey! 
(For Gord) to the all-out rocker of 
a conversation between Jesus and 
Buddha. 

Yet, with Stagger wearing the 
producer hat and drummer Pete 
Thomas once again providing the 
backbone drum beats, the album 
feels very cohesive and we are 
easily led along with him. 

Tackling big topics such as 
death, Mother Earth, and redemp- 
tion, while also managing to pay 
homage to Leonard Cohen, The 
Hip, and The Clash, Strange Path 
already feels like a Canadian 
classic and continues to show why 
Stagger is considered one of Cana- 
da’s best singer/songwriters. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Lee Harvey Osmond 
Mohawk (Latent Recordings) 

At some point, 
a long-established 
artist is provided a 
distinct fork in the 
road: take a shot 
at one last big hit (whatever that 
might be in today’s music busi- 
ness), or choose a sonic sensibility 
that reflects themselves, who they 
are at that moment, without care 
for the economic world of music, 
knowing full well that resting 
on their laurels is essentially an 
artistic parachute. 

Tom Wilson has been one 


a 


9 


Lee Harvey Osmond 


of Canada’s most interesting 
songwriters for the past 30 years, | 
so his moves to an atmospher- 
ic-yet-groovy weirdo vibe as Lee 
Harvey Osmond on four albums 
over the past decade should leave 
no question as to which path he’s 
chosen. | 
His latest, Mohawk, immediately 
sets a dusky tone on Colours, a 
milky-thick upright bass kicking 
off the groove, with saucy harp 
and a vibey Wurlitzer laying down| 
a bed for Wilson’s spoken-word 
verses while the ascending chorus- 
es ring with churchy harmonies. 
Forty Light Years is the defined 
cool: highway rock’n’roll with a 
post-Straits Knopfler feel, right 
down to the quacky guitar sound. | 
BAM and Kingdom Come keep 
up that ultra cool vibe, neon-lit 
cigarette smoke in the splashy 
city rain, while the middle of the | 
record is anchored by the film noir 
feel of Magic and Mohawk. 
Wilson and veteran ace producer | 


Michael Timmins have created an 

effortlessly hip vibe on Mohawk, 

and Lee Harvey Osmond remains 

one of the Canadian roots scene’s | 

definitively capital-C cool acts. | 
— By Michael Dunn 


Danny Schmidt 
Standard Deviation (Live Once Records) 

There are two | 
things that are im- | 
mediately apparent| 
about Texas-based | 
Danny Schmidt’s | 
tenth disc. No. 1 is that there isn’t | 
a single song out of the 10 that | 
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isn’t evocative and truly memora- 
ble in its lyrics. No wonder he was 
named to the Chicago Tribune’s 
list of “The Fifty Most Significant 
Songwriters In The Last Fifty 
Years.” 
The second is that it has the most 
attractive and sometimes soaring 
backing vocals of any recent disc 
courtesy of his wife, Carrie Elkin, 
with Mira Stanley Costa, Cara 
IMay Gorman, Chuck E. Costa, 
and producer Will Robertson (Zac 
‘Brown Band, Shawn Mullins, Pat 
Sansone (Wilco), and Berklee 
School of Music Faculty). 
Schmidt’s guitar playing and his 
vocals are equally first rate. His 
voice is a soulful, sensitive tenor 
with some crags to it, reminiscent 
of Townes Van Zandt. Equally 
outstanding are the musical con- 
tributions of multi-instrumentalist 
Fats Kaplan, the harmonica of 
Southpaw Jones, and drummer/ 
percussionist Colin Agnew. 
A lovely, enjoyable disc that was 
a sheer pleasure to listen to. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Chateau du Garage (GO’ Danish Folk Music) 

| This gigantic 
Swedish/Danish/ 
Belgian 10-man 
musical con- 
glomerate offers 
a true cornucopia of sounds and 


traditions—part Scandinavian 
folk, part swing jazz, part brass 
band, part fiddling frenzy, and 
mostly nuts! 

| The playing is fiery and catchy 
and demonstrates formidable tech- 
nique and execution. The instru- 
mental menu features fiddle, flute, 
mandolin, and harmonica, served 
on a crisp bed of piano, guitar, and 
double bass, generously spiced 
with saxophones, trumpet, and 
trombone. 

Their sound is unique and 
undoubtedly powerful and treads 
boldly in the borderland between 
traditional folk and modern big 
band music. The repertoire is a 
tasteful mixture of new and old 
music from Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, the British Isles, and 


The East Pointers 


Quebec. 

In fact, the one comparison that 
repeatedly came to mind on listen- 
ing was with La Bottine Souriante. 
Their arrangements of these highly 
varied compositions are complex 
and original and full of musical 
thrills and spills. The English 
translation of their name is The 
Ghost in the Kitchen. Better still, 
the English translation of a Swed- 
ish review says, “It is sprawling, 
dynamic and wonderfully lively 
when pole shoes, rollers, and 
dangles are delivered.” 

Frankly, I couldn’t have said it 
better myself. Buy it, hear it, love 
it, and book them! 

— By Tim Readman 


Yours To Break (Independent) 

Su P.E.I. folk power 

P MM trio The East 
Pointers’ third 
release, Yours To 
Break, reaffirms 
their roots in traditional Irish and 
Scottish music, while pushing 
farther in the direction of pop 
sensibilities in order to reach more 
mainstream-oriented listeners. 

The Juno-winning band’s virtues 
are abundantly evident on the 10 
tracks —tight and bright vocal 
harmonies, varied and inventive 


ia 


bata! 
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arrangements, and top-notch 
musicianship throughout, from 
fiddler Tim Chaisson, banjo player 
Koady Chaisson, and guitarist 
Jake Charron. 
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However, the desire to give 
them a more contemporary sheen 
doesn’t always serve to enhance 
the original songs and tunes. An 
underpinning beat that runs from 
beginning to end of the long 
instrumental Country Cable, for 
instance, serves only to chain the 
fluid melodic lines to its monotone 
regularity. And the Moog synthe- 
sizer used on Before My Time and 
Light Bright weighs the music 
down rather than deepening it, and 
muddies sonic clarity. 

When The East Pointers allow 
their new Celtic music to breathe 
more freely and naturally on Yours 
To Break the result is uplifting and 
sophisticated —and as exhilarating 
a ride as the trio’s live perfor- 
mances. 

— By Tony Montague 


87 (Birthday Cake) 


87 is the second 
release by Winni- 
peg-based brothers 
Joey and Dave 
Landreth, guitarist 
Ariel Posen, and drummer Ryan 
Voth. Together they comprise 
the band known as The Bros. 
Landreth. 

87 is an apt title for that was the 
year Joey was born and the broth- 
ers’ journey began. That journey 
since their debut album Let It Lie 
has included garnering a Canadian 
Folk Music Award, a Juno award, 


ag) 


(HE BROS. LANDRETH 


and an international audience 87 
will only help grow. 

What The Bros. Landreth have 
delivered here is a dandy collec- 
tion of 11 eminently listenable 


songs, some of which are funky 
while others slowly and gently 
unfold— musically and lyrically — 
into multi-layered little gems. 

There’s not a dud in the bunch 
but a couple, including my 
favourite Master Plan, perfectly 
capture the honest emotions of 
trying to come to terms with being 
human—fragilities and all. 

“You know I struggle, I’m worse 
sometimes 
This sadness might get the best 
of me/I shook the bottle, poured 
out the rest/But the things I’m 
scared of most remain unseen.” 
That’s just good writing —and 
great musicianship and great 
singing in a bluesy, funky, south- 
erm-swampy kind of way. 87 is an 
album you just might be very glad 
lyou came across. 
— By les siemieniuk 


[Them and Us (Independent) 

Chuck Brodsky 
stands alongside 
Loudon Wain- 
me wright III and Si 
MK ahn as one of 


‘America’s great social commen- 
tators. And if you haven’t heard 
of Brodsky after 12 albums, then 
obviously, you’ ve been visiting 
The Little Prince on asteroid B 
612. A natural story teller, he’s 
built quite a reputation chronicling 
delightful idiosyncrasies in base- 
ball and Them And Us offers two 
wonderful new additions: Funeral 
For The Curse—-the Chicago Cubs 
winning the 2016 World Series, 


of course—and Stand up Guy—an 


Jon Breaks 


umpire who blew a perfect game 
call and later apologized. 

Besides baseball, Brodsky turns 
his talent to poignantly acknowl- 
edge the current great political 
and cultural divide in American 
society. And nothing he’s ever 
written is as chilling as Couldnt 
Do What Dady Done-a \ook at 
white supremacy through the eyes 
of a son reflecting on his, and his 
father’s, ingrained bigotry. Let this 
song ring loud and clear from the 
balconies of The White House, 
please. 

But he has a wicked sense of hu- 
mour, too. Witness the bittersweet 
Call It Chicken about meat grown 
in a laboratory: 

“Hey, call it chicken, it grows in 
a dish / Tweak it a little, you could 
call it fish / Try telling that to the 
man on the street / How all they’re 
growing is the chicken meat.” 

Then there’s a couple of moving 
stories set in the Second World 


War, The Violin and The Forger. 
All told, Them and Us is exactly 
what you’d expect from Chuck 
Brodsky: carefully crafted songs 
to make you angry, think, and 
laugh out loud. Enjoy. 
— By Roddy Campbell 


Moth Nor Rust II (Fallen Tree Records) 


2 5 Sait 


Primarily a 
se tee AG 


| solo performer 
but here the 

| front man of 
Jon Brooks & 
The Outskirts of Approval. This 
is a re-release of his 2009 Moth 
Nor Rust, aptly titled Moth Nor 
Rust II. The original gained him 
his second Songwriter of the Year 
nomination at the 2009 Canadian 
Folk Music Awards. 

In that year, Brooks, in what he 
perceived as a troubled world, 
asked himself, “What makes us 
human?” The 10 tracks on Moth 
Nor Rust affirm that the many 
wonderful individual qualities we 
possess — like love and hope — pre- 
vail strong within us all. And, 10 
years later, that still reigns true. 

Moth Nor Rust II is beautiful! 
Brooks has a lush and enchanting 
voice. The lyrics are poignant and 
powerful, the instrumentation is 
rich, and all combined make for a 
lovely listen. 

For me, the reworked song When 
We Go is simply gorgeous: “Jf it’s 


not love, we can't take it when we 


go” is so simple and true. Moth | 
Nor Rust I/ truly passes the test | 
of time. 

— By Philip Harries 


Rooted (Topic Records) 

OK, let’s start 
with his creden- 
tials. Martin Simp-_ 
son has worked 


and played with 
the likes of Bonnie Raitt, Richard | 
Thompson, and Jackson Browne, 
and been a key collaborator in 
great groups like The Full English, 
The Elizabethan Sessions and 
Simpson Cutting Kerr. 

He’s topped polls in many a 
guitar magazine and is renowned 
as one the world’s greatest acous- 
tic guitar players. He has been 


nominated a record 31 times for 
the BBC Folk Awards, and won | 
plenty. In more recent years he has| 
emerged as a singer and songwrit- | 
er of great ability. If that doesn’t | 
arouse your interest then try the | 


list of guest musicians on Rooted, 


which includes including Andy 
Cutting (melodeon and diatonic 
accordion); Julie Matthews and 
Chris While (vocals) and Nancy 
Kerr (fiddle and viola). 

Simpson has mastered many | 
styles of British and Irish folk 
music and a pretty healthy slice of | 
Americana and this is well reflect- | 
ed on this release. On the English | 
side are wonderful ballads like 
Queen Jane and in the American | 
comer are nuggets like Who’s Go- 
ing To Shoe Your Pretty Little Foot 
and Henry Gray. Perhaps the most 
ear-catching songs in this collec- 
tion are the protest songs More 
Than Enough and Neo. The latter | 
with its chorus about a ‘neo-liberal 
billionaire’ and lines like “Money 
means so much to me that I hijack 
your democracy’ is the ‘hit single’ 
on this album. 

Also included is a seven track 
bonus CD entitled Seeds. Great 
playing: check. Great songs: 


check. Great singing: check. Great 

stories and political sentiments — 

check. Get it while it’s hot people! | 
— By Tim Readman | 
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Apres 30 ans, ce trio a 
toujours autant de plaisir 
a jouer ensemble. 


e bruit court dans la ville a toujours 

pris le temps de bien faire les choses. A 

preuve, le trio formé de Lisa Ornstein, 
André Marchand et Normand Miron vient tout 
juste de faire paraitre son troisiéme album en 
trente années d’existence! Leur dernier opus, 
30 ans déja s’inscrit dans le continuum établi 
par les deux premiers (Le bruit court dans la 
ville en 1996 et Les vents qui ventent en 2014), 
soit une sélection judicieuse de piéces instru- 
mentales et de chansons respirant la sérénité, 
ou la beauté est omniprésente. 


Depuis ces débuts en 1989, la philosophie 


principale du trio, est de faire une musique qui 
lui plait, 4 son rythme, sans se sentir bousculé, 
pouvant varier au gré des inspirations, quitte a 
s’écarter du tracé initial, et ce, en toute liberté 
créatrice. Cette approche est devenue au fil 
du temps la signature musicale du groupe, se 
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dans la ville 


traduisant par des pieces aérées, présentées 
comme des petits trésors parés de fins arrange- 
ments les mettant en valeur. 

Les longs délais dans la production d’albums 
s’expliquent en partie par les agendas chargés 
des artistes, mais aussi par la grande distance 
qui les sépare, Lisa Ornstein vivant dans |’ état 
de Washington tandis que ses comparses sont 
établis au Québec. Si «la distance, explique en 
partie pourquoi on en a juste fait trois en trente 
ans [rire].» selon André Marchand, c’est sur- 
tout que «partir un projet loin, ¢a n’existe pas 
avec nous, on a toujours profité du fait que Lisa 
était dans le coin [... pour] utiliser le temps 
pour le prochain projet. Travailler 4 distance 
on est pas vraiment habitués a ¢a.» précise 
Normand Miron. Pour Lisa Ornstein, cela va 
encore plus loin : «Ce que je peux dire c’est 
que le Bruit, n’a jamais été calculé comme un 
projet d’entrepreneur, c’est-a-dire, monter un 
spectacle, partir en tournée, pour obtenir une 
bourse, etc. C’est absolument le contraire de 
tout ca. Moi je pense qu’on fait ca parce qu’on 
aime ce qui se passe quand on a la chance de 
faire de la musique ensemble.» 

Cette conception se répercute dans le choix 


\ 
. 


des piéces, le trio se laissant guider par le plai- 
sir qu’elles procurent a les interpréter, le plus 
simplement possible. Pour André Marchand, 
Si «on trippe sur la toune, on n’est pas la pour 
la vendre [...] mais pour la mettre en valeur». 
Ce qui fait dire 4 Lisa Ornstein : «On fait 
confiance aux chansons. Parfois j’ai l’impres- 
sion qu’on manque de confiance en quelque 
part, quand on ressent le besoin d’emballer, de 
déguiser, qu’il faudrait mettre bien des choses 
autour parce que tout ¢a serait inadéquat. Nous 
autres on ne part pas avec cette idée, bien au 
contraire» 

L’écoute de 30 ans déja met en évidence cette 
approche, car chaque morceau retenu semble 
naturel; lors d’une chanson qui met en relief 
la voix chaude d’ André Marchand (Le moine 
complaisant, Les cousinages), aussi bien que 
le ton gaillard (Je me suis marié) et parfois 
délicat (Au bois du rossignolet) de Normand 
Miron ou la fine broderie violonesque de 
Lisa Ornstein, qui éléve chaque note au rang 
de beauté (ex : Set de la Gaspésie, Le sud du 
nord, Les vagues du Saint-Laurent). Partout, la 
complicité des musiciens est palpable. Plutét 
que de miser sur une performance basée sur la 


virtuosité, on laisse la place a une conversation 
entre amis de longue date, ot les échanges sont 
vibrants, mais les silences sont aussi bienvenus. 
«C’est trés intimiste. C’est une conversation 
perpétuelle. Ca fait trente ans que je revisite 
des choses avec ces gars-la et c’est toujours 
nouveau. [...] Il se passe tellement de choses 
dans le non-dit, et la musique c’est le non-dit. 
La musique permet de dire toutes sortes de 
choses qu’on ne peut dire en paroles, permet de 
s’exprimer. C’est aussi le plaisir du moment, le 
ici, maintenant» résume Lisa Ornstein. 

Dans un monde trad ot la tendance lourde 
est de sortir un nouvel album aux deux ou trois 
ans pour maintenir l’intérét du public, Le bruit 
court dans la ville semble faire bande a part. 
Au lieu de miser sur la recherche de nouveauté, 
il préfére la continuité avec les gens qui les 
ont précédé; le tout réalisé avec une assurance 
paisible, une force tranquille. Cette approche 


Tony McManus et 
Julia Toaspern 
Live in Concert (Greentrax Recordings) 
Le meilleur guitariste 
celtique selon les amateurs 
de folk avisés et Julia Toaspern (Berlin, 
Allemagne), a la guitare, au violon et au 
chant, ont sorti un autre excellent album. 
Dés le début de Rolling Waves/Martin 
Wynne’s #1, on est conquis par le mag- 
nifique duo de guitares, ol chacun prend les 
| devants en alternance, avec ses gigues et ses 
| reels. Vient ensuite Bonnie Jean qui dévoile 
leurs aptitudes vocales et un jeu de violon 
mélancolique opportun de Julia Toaspern. 
Toaspern n’est clairement pas en reste aux 
cétés de Tony McManus, et ce a tous les 


niveaux, alternant entre la position prin- 


en apparence déphasée est pleinement assumée 
par les membres du groupe, et suscite le respect 
chez les autres formations. Pour Normand 
Miron : «Peut-étre que nous sommes assez 
différents des autres. Moi j’aime bien que ce 
ne soit pas trop chargé.[...] Peut-étre que les 
gens aiment [notre musique] parce qu’on a 

un accent, au méme titre qu’un accent parlé». 
Pour sa part, André Marchand semble s’éton- 
ner de |’admiration sentie des musiciens plus 
jeunes : «Il n’y a pas de flaflas, on n’est pas 
dans le show off. On recoit les compliments 
et on se dit qu’il doit y avoir de quoi qui 

passe [...] mais ca m’ intrigue les groupes plus 
jeunes [qui les apprécient] malgré leur bagage 
musical, [...] peut-étre parce qu’on arrive avec 
quelque chose qui est rendu. On n’est pas en 
transformation. On ne veut pas s’en aller, on 
est rendus nous autres». Lisa Ornstein ajoute 

: «On est dans le slow food. On laisse de la 


place. On y va vraiment en douceur [...] On 
est pas dans l’urgence». 

Pourtant, méme s’il apprécie les marques de 
respect a son égard, Le bruit court dans la ville 
ne tient aucunement a imposer sa vision des 
choses, car c’est le plaisir de jouer ensemble 
qui prime. André Marchand résume ainsi les 
choses : «L’importance de se souvenir de ce 
qui nous a amené 1a, c’est les gens qui nous 
ont montré la musique, les gens qui avaient 
cette passion-la, c’est pour ¢a qu’il n’y a jamais 
eu de compromis au niveau de la musique 
[...], c’est lieu de rassemblement dans nos 
pensées, méme si nous sommes trois personnes 
différentes, quand on parle de musique, on se 
retrouve en famille, c’est ¢a qui est merveil- 
leux.» Tant mieux, car ce plaisir devient aussi 
le notre. 


cipale et le jeu d’accompagnement. Leurs 
arrangements sont complexes et captivants, 
particuli¢rement quand leurs jeux de guitare 
fusionnent comme dans La Valsounette. 
Linteraction du violon de Toaspern et de 
la guitare de McManus guitaring sur The 
Humors Of Kiltyclogher valait a elle seule 
le prix du billet! Il est parfois difficile de 
croire que |’album a été enregistré devant 
public, vu la perfection de leur exécution, 
méme dans les motifs musicaux les plus 
difficiles, et leur facilité a se les partager. Ils 
chantent trés bien aussi! Achetez cet album! 

— Par Tim Readman 

— Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 


James Hill et 
Anne Janelle 
Many a Moon (Borealis) 


Il est étonnant de voir 


tout ce qu’on peut faire 
avec un ukulele et un 
violoncelle. Pendant plus d’une décennie, 
James Hill et Anne Janelle, partenaires en 
amour comme en musique, ont mis au point 
leur son unique en combinant les aigus du 
ukulele au registre grave du violoncelle. 
Véritable Jimi Hendrix du ukulele, Hill 
extirpe des rythmes complexes et des solos 
impossibles du petit instrument tandis que 
Janelle alterne entre l’archet et le pincement 
des cordes du violoncelle. L’intérét du duo 
réside néanmoins ailleurs que dans ses 
prouesses instrumentales : tous deux sont de 
grands auteurs-compositeurs et leurs voix 


se completent parfaitement. 

L’album, « une lettre d’amour a leurs 
amis et a leurs fans », est un mélange de 
vieilles et de nouvelles chansons, écrites par 
Janelle ou Hill et enregistrées live en studio, 
sans fioritures, comme s’ils étaient en con- 
cert. Il est clair qu’ils n’ont pas besoin de 
rajouter quoi que ce soit a leur son entier et 
complet, et quelle tessiture! Will You rocke 
autant que We Will Rock You, de Queen, et 
le solo de Janelle au violon déchire! Lying 
in Wait, aux accents jazz, mérite sa place 
dans le Great American Songbook. 

Pour finir, leur version de Billie Jean de | 
Michael Jackson donnerait envie au prince 
de la pop de faire le moonwalk dans sa | 
tombe. Tout ¢a avec seulement deux voix, 
huit cordes et une grosse caisse. 

— Par Mike Sadava 
— Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 
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Jon Brooks 


Jon Brooks tackles the controver- 
sial issue of cultural appropriation. 


¥hen we read last year of Tanya 
Tagaq’s boycott of the Indigenous 
# Music Awards we saw radical 
wokeness becoming its unintended opposite: 
prudishness, historical illiteracy, and righteous- 
ly indignant in its ultimatum for censorship. 

To recap, Ms. Tagaq, the most recognizable 
and astonishing voice in the greater Arnaqqua- 
saaq Collective, threatened to boycott the 
awards unless Cree nominee Connie LeGran- 
de’s nomination was withdrawn from consid- 
eration. The callout: LeGrande’s use of throat 
singing was inter-Indigenous cultural appropri- 
ation. The assumption: that ‘appropriation of 
voice’ is an unequivocally pejorative term. 

It’s time we stop calling each other out in the 
arts community for ‘appropriation’ and instead 
start questioning the appropriation call out it- 
self as some self-evident proof of artistic fraud. 

Why is appropriation of voice in and of itself 
a problem? One reason is the negative language 
of its Oxford definition: the taking of a thing 
for one’s own use, especially without permis- 
sion. In fewer words, theft; a challenging thing 
to defend. However, theft assumes ownership 
and we should ask: who owns what? 

Popular wisdom has it that if we sing an order 
of seven notes wherein the third and seventh 
note are softened by a half step we are singing 
‘the blues’ —a style we have all too readily 
accepted as an American tradition, an Ameri- 
can thing. However, ‘appropriation of voice’ 
suggests that the taking of a thing for one’s own 
use, especially without permission, is a form of 
cultural theft. And yet we agree: such an idea 
is absurd. Everything from Elvis to Rez Blues 
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would have to be burned in an ecstatically 
woke ceremony of cancel culture. 

Thankfully, all of us ticking the ugly little 
genre box of ‘blues’ are still welcome to 
perform without controversy at Grossman’s 
Tavern. Why? Because we now understand that 
the idea of the blues being a purely Ameri- 
can music is fallacious. The flat 3 and flat 7 
arguably arrived in America with the first slave 
ship, The Isabella, in 1684. I suspect the wind 
brought it even earlier. 

Today’s first-year university student, not yet 
cleansed of his youthful need for Truth and 
edgeless proof of origin, shoots his hand in the 
air: so the blues is actually a product of West 
Africa? And, as always and forever, the answer 
is once again: yes and no. What if those flat 
3rds, soft 7s and 22 shrutis of audible notes 
between the European keyboard were not of 
West African origin? 

One of my favourite ironies of the current 
age is the fact that America’s beloved blues is 
a tradition or, Allah forbid, an American appro- 
priation of a West African Sufi appropriation of 
a westward spreading Islamic culture. But why 
stop there? How did Islam—a religion wherein 
many of its adherents restrict the role of music 
to singing only—come to own and foster the 
flat 3 and flat 7? A Sufi worm can. 

As accepted as it is disputed, Sufism itself 
is an appropriation of Jewish, Christian, and 
Islamic mysticism— add the fact that the music 
of Sufism, in particular, the gawwali derives 
from Hindustani forms: the oldest ‘scale’ or 
thaat of which is called the kafi, considered in 
the Middle Ages as the natural singing scale 
of northern India and modern day Bangladesh. 
And what are the seven notes of this millen- 
nia-old kafi thaat? It’s what we call, today, the 
blues scale: I, II, flat III, IV, V, VI, flat VII. 
Again, flat 3 and flat 7. 

Where were we? Here: the blues as a violent 
American appropriation of a West African 
appropriation of an Islamic appropriation of an 
ancient Hindustani music that, almost certainly, 
was appropriated from some other primordial 
elsewhere. 

This is not to say that there is no such thing 
as bad appropriation. This is precisely my 
point: cultural appropriation is inevitable and, 
in and of itself, neither good nor bad. Appro- 
priation is the flood myth in every religious 
tradition and is the natural order of the human 
beast’s history. 


It’s in this light of good versus bad appropri- 
ation we should revisit Ms. Tagaq’s grievance 
with Ms. LeGrande. That would be useful; 
however, beginning a conversation with the 
assumption that appropriation, full stop, is bad, 
to my mind, is the height of arrogance and 
historical illiteracy. The fact that I’m even writ- 
ing this article should make a cat laugh: every 
songwriter today is a kaleidoscope of appro- 
priation, from their formal musical decisions 
to their decisive —conscious or not— singing 
style, on down to their lyrics’ storytelling tech- 
niques and subject matter. But let’s limit this 
article to music. 

T.S. Eliot: “Good writers borrow, great writ- 
ers steal.” It’s interesting why there’s almost 
never a problem when songwriters of all iden- 
tities borrow from blues, country, minimalism, 
and hip-hop. This is appropriation at its most 
mediocre. Why is it a problem when Connie 
LeGrande makes the courageous decision to 
reach farther back into time’s bottomlessness 
to borrow from more interesting, less intuitive 
musical ideas? 

Is the ownership of throat singing strictly Inu- 
it? I suspect, as with the blues, it is not. Are we 
to accept as convenient coincidence that Tuvan 
throat singing throughout Mongolia and Siberia 
is wholly unrelated to Inuit throat singing? I’m 
not suggesting the styles are one and the same 
anymore than I’m suggesting that Tinariwen is 
the same as Howlin’ Wolf. But are they related? 
Hell right; and this is a fascinating and good 
thing. 

Reconciliation. It would be tone deaf to write 
such an article without acknowledging the fact 
that Canada’s First Problem is the genocide of 
her Indigenous peoples. But to let that dictate 
a conversation about the universal subject of 
appropriation would be patronizing —as if to 
whisper, ‘well, they’re an exception...they 
don’t appropriate.” 

On the contrary, the fact that we’ve now all 
mouthed the phrase inter-Indigenous appro- 
priation should serve as proof we’re stumbling 
forward. 

The appropriation of voice question presup- 
poses as good a destructive and dated identity 
politics akin to nationalism—that need for 
definitive ownership. Do we celebrate the 
shattering talent of Tanya Tagaq because she’s 
an Inuk artist’? Or do we celebrate Tanya Tagaq 
because she’s among the world’s most forceful 
musical artists? 
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Se SHOWS FOR 


@ THE 2019/2020 
Festival SEASON 


Thurs, Sept 5 - Season kickoff, Lindi Ortega, w/ guests 
Fri, Sept 6 — Lex Justice 20th Anniversary reggae show 
‘Sat, Sept 7 — A Night of Classics with Terrell Edwards 
and Friends 

Thurs, Sept 12 — Leahy 

Friday, Sept 13 - Ted Barris and David O'Keefe 

Sat, Sept 14 —- Powder Blues Band 

‘Sat, Sept 21 — 25th Anniversary Festival Place Musical 
Revue 

Mon, Sept 23 - Lift and Lyrics: An Evening w 

James Clarke, Festival Singers, Josephburg Choral, 
Nottingham Choir 

Thurs, Sept 26 — Monkeyjunk 

Thurs, Sept 26 - Lloyd Spiegel —- Cafe 

Sat, Sept 28 — Remembering Stuart MacLean, 
featuring pianist John Sheard and the Brilliant Band w 
guest vocalists 

Thurs, Oct 3 — Danny Michel 

Fri, Oct 4 - Pavio 

Fri, Oct 4 - Dana Wylie - Cafe 

Sat, Oct 5 — Michael Kaeshammer 

Wed, Oct 9 — The Once 

Thurs, Oct 10 — Michael Bernard Fitzgerald 

Fri, Oct 11 — The Soujourners 

Fri, Oct 11 - Martin Simpson - Café 

Sat, Oct 12 —- Roman Clarke - Café ; 

Wed, Oct 16 - Daniel Champagne - Café — 

Thurs, Oct 17 — A Tribute to Motown featuring Peter 
LaMarr (of the Drifters), and the Motown Tribute 
Orchestra ; 

Thurs, Oct 17 - Bob Jensen - Café 

Fri, Oct 18 — The Royal Foundry album release, w/ guests 
Sat, Oct 19 — Festival Place Cultural Arts Foundation 
Presents ; The 25th Annual Black and White Gala 
Sun, Oct 20 — The Young Irelanders 

Tues, Oct 22 — Sloan 

Wed, Oct 23 —- Del Barber - Café . 

Thurs, Oct 24 — Norm Foote Halloween Kids Show 
Thurs, Oct 31 — Downchild Blues Band, 2nd Show! 
Fri, Nov 1 — Downchild Blues Band SOLD OUT 

Fri, Nov 1 — Maddie Storvold - Café 

Sat, Nov 2 —A Night of Sorrowful Songs, feat: 
Stephanie Kwan and Krystian SekowskI 

Sat, Nov 2 - Pretty Archie - Café 

Thurs, Nov 7 - The East Pointers 


For more information, visit our website at WWW.FESTIVALPLACE.AB.CA 


Fri, Nov 8 — Lemon Bucket Orkestra 

Sat, Nov 9 - Christine Hanson - Café 

Sat, Nov 9 —- The Young Uns 

Tues, Nov 12 — Kim Churchill, w/ guests 

Wed, Nov 13 - Colin Linden 

Fri, Nov 15 — Fortunate Ones 

Sat, Nov 16 — Alex Cuba 

Mon, Nov 18 — Shaun Majumder - COMEDY (18+) 
Wed, Nov 20 - Lee Harvey Osmond, w/ Lynne Hanson 
Thurs, Nov 21 — Hawksley Workman 

Thurs, Nov 21 - Old Man Luedecke - Café 

Fri, Nov 22 — Ashley Maclsaac 

Sat, Nov 23 -— Classic Albums Live — Pink Floyd — The Wali 
Fri, Nov 29 — Formidable, a Tribute to Charles Aznavour 
Fri, Nov 29 - Hank Leonhart Xmas Blues Show - Café 
Sat, Nov 30 - The Sultans of String 

Sun, Dec 1 — Susan Aglukark Xmas Show 

Sun, Dec 1 - The Brother Brothers - Café 

Dec 13-29 — Oklahoma 

Fri, Jan 17 — Jack Semple 

Sat, Jan 18 — Tebey 

Fri, Jan 31 - Little Miss Higgins - Café 

Fri, Feb 7 — Hillsburn 

Fri, Feb 7 - The Small Glories -— Café 

Sat, Feb 8 - Laila Biali 

Thurs, Feb 13 —- Samantha Martin & Delta Sugar 

Fri, Feb 14 —- The Peking Acrobats 

Sat, Feb 15 —- The Peking Acrobats — matinee show 
Sun, Feb 16 — Damn The Torpedoes, Tom Petty, Classic 
Albums Live 

Wed, Mar 4 - Sun, Mar 8 - 2020 Kids Musical, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs 

Sat, Mar 7 — Ken Stead - Café 

Fri, Mar 13 — Dervish 

Fri, Mar 13 — Ray Bonneville — Café 

Sat, Mar 14 — Red Dirt Skinners -— Café 

Sun, Mar 15 - Colin James (trio) SOLD OUT 

Fri, Mar 20 — The Celtic Tenors 

Thurs, Apr 8 — Shane Koyczan 

Thurs, Apr 9 — Still Crazy, The Music of Paul Simon 
Sat, Apr 14 — Sue Foley & Crystal Shawanda 

Sat, Apr 25 -The Cooper Brothers 

Mon, June 4 —- Black Hen Roadshow Revue 
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STAN ROGERS IS BACK ON VINYL! 
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A SPECIAL EDITION DOUBLE VINYL ALBUM GULMECHION) | 
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Stan Rogers was a passionate/Ca ladianipartisan, and mi ch’ of his short creative lite 
was taken up with song cycles that chronicl ed the East, the Plains; the West and finally 
the Great Lakes and Ontario. It wasja natural progression for a wanderer... to scan a 
continent and finally return to write of the wonders of home. His music continues to 
amaze, amuse and inspire people from all/wallks of life, and has been referred to as 
“‘one of the touchstones of modern Canadian history. - Emily Friedman 


Download or purchase Borealis recordings from our website. 
Also available from iTunes® and Amazon. 
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